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A cigarette of elegance. a filter of particular parity 





MMM VCE 


A cigarette of suc h outstanding quality, 

mildness and good taste demands the purest 
type of filter. The Matinée filter is made trom 
clean, white . specially proc ssea ¢ ellul Be se 


making it the filter of partic ular purity. 
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IN TERMS OF TODAY 


- What would happen if illness hit the PM? 


~ How big roles are luring stars back home 


JITTERS OVER THE U. S. LEADERSHIP LAG 
whenever Eisenhower is Knocked out of action by illness 
can’t and won’t be duplicated here. In any incapacity 
of the PM the Canadian constituticn is oiled for a 
smooth changeover: the leadership’ would pass immediately 
to an acting PM, in the present case House leader 
<Howard Green. (An acting PM is always a 
senior cabinet member who doesn’t aspire to be prime 
minister; C. D. Howe was acting PM under St. Laurent.) Then 
a party convention would be called to replace the ailing leader. 





WHATEVER THE UPSHOT of the big (700 delegates strong), prestige- 
loaded Canadian Conference on Education in Ottawa Feb. 16 to 20, one of 
the major surprises will be sprung by the Canadian Legion. Industry, 
institutions and government groups have been jockeying to send the most 
august representatives possible. The Legion, going everybody one 

better, won consent from the first two men it asked. Its delegates: 
Legion members Lester Pearson, Sidney Smith. 


AFTER YEARS OF LOSING TOP TALENT to Broadway and the West 
End, CBC-TV is now finding Canadian stars will make a real effort to 
return to Canada for interesting assignments. Barbara Chilcott, who came 
from London to play Madge in Folio’s Freudian thriller Corinth House 

on Jan. 9, will be followed Jan. 23 by Bill Hutt, who'll take time off from 
Tyrone Guthrie’s off-Broadway production of The Makropoulos 

Secret to star in a Folio production of Diary of a Scoundrel. And 
Frances Hyland, a hit in the outstanding Broadway success Look Homeward 
Angel, has a unique contract that will give her time out to rejoin the 
Stratford Festival next season. 


WATCH NEXT JUNE’S BRIDES GOING, not coming. Their gowns 
will be modest at the front, bedecked in back. You'll see bows, knots, 
flying and attached panels, flounces, peplums and even bustles, trimmed 
with sequins, seed pearls, bugle beads, appliqué lace. Favored fabrics: 
nylon tricot and sheer, silk organza, Chantilly-type lace, guipure cotton 


LIFE’S GETTING FASTER—AND DEADLIER. Legal highway speed 
limits will soon jump from 50 to 60 mph on some Manitoba and B. C. 
highways on a test basis. Ontario government traffic authorities, who have 
set 5S mph limits on some stretches, admit they'll try 60 mph zones 

too by summer. The official reason: higher-powered cars travel faster in 
safety. But this is in spite of tests that show the safest speed is 32 miles 
an hour. Meanwhile, Canada’s highway death rate rises steadily. 
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WATCH FOR 














Batten 


Kash 


WOMAN TO WATCH: Saskatchewan 
MLA Mary Batten, who brands Sas 
katchewan’s liquor laws “a disgrace far 
removed from what the people want,” 
is leading a drive to have them thrown 
out. Mrs. Batten and her Young Lib- 
eral campaigners are bucking strong 
CCF opposition: for every one request 
to change liquor laws there are “more 
than 100 to leave them alone,” claims 
Provincial Treasurer C. M. Fines. But 
crusader Mary Batten thrusts back, 
“The CCF draws great support from 
abstainers, and needs to tread softly 
when dealing with liquor questions.” 


A PRAIRIE WOMAN’S BID FOR LIQUOR REFORM 
NEW NAME IN MOVIES / A SIZZLING SATIRE 


MAN TO WATCH: Toronto’s Murray 
Kash, who's fast overhauling the busiest 
stars in U. K. movies. He’s played in 12 
features in two years (among them 
Charlie Chaplin’s A King In New York; 
Time Lock from Arthur Hailey’s TV 
drama) and has three more coming. Next 
to show here: The Long Haul with Vic- 
tor Mature and Diana Dors. As cowboy 
Buck Kash he stars as well in a weekly 
western on Radio Luxembourg. 


REVUE TO WATCH: McGiil’s fotlow- 
up to My Fur Lady, a space-age romp 


studded with satellites and swooshing 
rockets. Titled Wry and Ginger, it 
opens in Montreal Feb. 6. The spoof 


will turn on a cross-country search for 
the two “most expendable” Canadians, 
who'll be blasted to the moon. Big 
song: We’re Madly Madly Madly Mad- 
ly Montreal. The revue’s pairon, fresh 
man MP and _ one-time comedian 
John Pratt (Maclean’s, Sept. 28), has 
meanwhile interested Gratien Gelinas 
in hiring the writers of Fur Lady to 
collaborate on an _ English-language 
revue for his Comédie Canadienne 


TTTTTITIIIIILILI LLL LLL 


CANNED TV Filmed adventure serials make good 


CANNED - AND - CORNY adventure 
serials draw more holier-than-thou jibes 
from Canadians than any aspect of 
U.S. television. But it’s becoming tron- 
ically clear that these same shows are 
good bets to muscle aside more and 
more cultural programing on CBC-TV 
These hefty straws are in the wind 

Ratings have been so (comparatively) 
good and sponsors so (comparatively) 
pleased that Normandie Productions, of 
Toronto, is already planning a second 
round for both their Last of the Mo- 
hicans and Tugboat Annie series. CBC 
will undoubtedly carry both 

What's more, ratings have risen stead 
ily on CBC's own blow-by-blow epic, 
Radisson (Maclean's, Jan. 17, 1957) 





starring Jacques Godin. Now the CBC 
is beginning to talk about a third cycle 


The press panned the expensive first 
series (shown last season) so thoroughly 
that Radisson turned into a -politica! 
hot potato before the last federal elec 
tion. Targets were quality and cost to 
the taxpayer. Nevertheless the show's 
ratings climbed to a new high for the 
Saturday-at-seven time-slot on CBC-TV 
and an internal report on audience re 
action, now in the hands of the board 
of governors, was markedly favorable 

The second series (now showing) has 
had no better critical reception. What's 
more, it’s proving even more costly 
For instance, the crew went to Magog 
P.Q. (at a cost of $2,000 a day) and 
lost four days to rain, another five be 
cause one set (a full-rigged ship built 
on a crib in the middle of a lake) broke 
up during a gale. But audiences seem 
to like it more than ever 

Meanwhile, the first series has been 
sold to WPIX, a locai New York TV 
station. The price-tag was $2,000 per 
show, but the CBC's embarrassed 
WPIX demanded extensive refurbishing 
Cost of this glamorizing: $1,500 per 
show. Re-run payments to 
author: $1,000 per show. 
the CBC 


and 

Total loss to 

per show sold: $500. 
~—BARBARA MOON 


cast 
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PREVIEWING WORLD HOCKEY wnat happens if we tose at Osio? Time will be ripe for an NHL tour 


IF WHITBY DUNLOPS do not win 
the so-called world hockey champion- 
ship in Oslo, Norway, between Feb. 28 
and Mar. 9, it is entirely conceivable 
that Toronto Maple Leafs or Montreal 


—says the Russians reminded him of 
German Panzer divisions during World 
War II. 

“The German army 


show and swagger,” 


had & lot of 
says Smythe, who 


Canadiens will go overseas for an ex- was an artillery major. “They looked 
hibition tour within a year unbeatable. But they didn’t have the 

“It’s inevitable sooner or later,” says individual capacity under all that glit 
Stafford Smythe, chairman of the seven ter. Little old bedraggled guys of the 


administrators of the NHL Toronto 
Maple Leafs. As the calibre of the 
game improves in Europe, Smythe is 
convinced “the time grows nearer fo! 
us to show the people over there how 
we really play the game.” 

Smythe and his father, Conn Smythe, 
president of Maple Leaf Gardens, are 
not among those who feel the Whitby 
team will be defeated, however. Conn This would be an ideal opportunity 
Smythe, who watched the Russians in for either Leafs or Canadiens to play 
their recent tour of Canada—in which in Russia. The brevity of the tour 
they won four, lost two and tied one would not interrupt the NHL schedule 
against eastern senior and junior teams too severely. There has been no hint 


8th Army tore them to pieces. That’s 
what this Whitby Dunlop team reminds 
me of—those guys with guts.” 

A Canadian team, as yet unnamed, 
will visit Russia next November for a 
week, playing two or three games in 
Moscow and one or two in Leningrad 
—part of the original agreement that 
brought the Russians to Canada. 
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al 


speaking for 
managing 
(Detroit's 
tainly for my father when I say that 
But I'd 
over and make a real tour of it.” 


that such an undertaking ts in the wind 
but that could change if the Dunlops 
were 
would involve a working out of details 
between the 
Amateur Hockey Association and a re 


to take a pasting in Oslo. It 


NHL and the Canadian 


vision of the NHL schedule 

“I feel our national honor — if you 
want to call it that is at stake,” says 
Stafford Smythe. “And I'm sure I’m 


Frank Selke (Montreal's 
director) and Jack Adams 
general manager) and cer- 


like to go after our season's 


The younger Smythe says there’s no 


doubt in his mind that the Russians are 
professionals. 
winter and get paid for it by their gov- 
ernment. I 
government started taking an 
ir our athletes. It’s disgraceful the way 


“They play hockey all 


think it’s about time our 


interest 


we have to scrounge to send a team to 
the Olympic Games. The government 
sets up career diplomats in pretty nice 
surroundings in foreign countries but 
treats our athletes like poor relations 
Sports get a tremendous amount of in 
ternational publicity and don’t deserve 
to be ignored.” 
But (George Dud 
ley, secretary of the 
CAHA, isn’t inter 
ested in getting fin 
ancial aid from the 
government “We 
have got to be 
careful how far we 
go in getting the 
government _inter- 
ested in sports,” he 
“He who 
pays the piper calls 
the tune.” 
—TRENT FRAYNE 


Says 





Dudley: “No 


subsidies.” 
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Trouble for tax men / buddies for bureaucrats 

















IN THE PRIVATE opi 


Nowlan, the income-tax 


iS much as any othe! 
lefeat the Liberals last 
mind that, bul | if 

they don't do the sam 

tives. [n a word, he think 
dian tax-gatherer has 
hotled. too self-righteo 
clined to think of Canadtatr 
instead of person 


Almost the first letter 


lan eceived t mint 
revenue CAT irom i 
citizen, a retired man 
only slightly Enclo 


was a thick she 


with the mcome-tax 
This man had mad 

return a ustial and p 

tirne later h ot a not 

ment informu him 

y YU mor ! wrot 
1 explanation o 

No answe! Hi sf 

il for in exp 

wrote hird f ! 
eference to |! prev 
ot a ul to 

| he dulint pi hy < 

he would be prosecute 


Nowlat isk 1 tor 
the taxpayer had 
tion. For the first tin 
investigated, It turnes 


partment had made 


savers ormimal returt 
' 

t he did not ow 
. SO, im tact fe wa 
lan instructed the dit 
twx for the district to 
letter of apolog, 

Another case, m YQ 
more serious \ mani 


xemption tor supporti 


The depat tment reject 


assessed him tor mor 
three letters of prote 


was answered: then th 


1 garnishee on his salary for the unpaid 


tax. His employer fired him 


the state of affairs w 


file of correspondence 


2 


Again tl minister investigated 
Again it turned out that the depart 
had ed This time Nowlan 

al directo ipologize in 
e in ipolog 


d ke ) m empl 


th i \ rovernm 1 tOOK OV 





that been making headlines, off and 
m, since before parliament opened. I 

in those anonymous, tncorporeal 
(irits who re pposed fo intest ie 
ipper reach of the civil service 

\. deB. McPhillips, the new MP for 
Victoria, B.C first made the charge 
last Seprember Home from a trip to 
Ottawa that had lteft him extremely 
nnoved, McPh % told a local Con 
servative rally 

All the top civil servants and deputy 
ministers are Gs 

He denies another statement attribut 


ed to him, that ifter the next election 


ire mandate 


whet we have nore sec 





more stern action will be taken t 


the official minut of the meeting 


quote him to almost precisely the 
| I 
me effect 


There are those in the top echelons 


yw 


hundred-per-cent 





most Conservative 








find resentment—and so, no doubt, did 
his staff 

Both turned out to be wrong 

Hamilton today speaks, with enthu- 
siasm that has a dash of astonishment 
in it, of the warm co-operation he has 
had from the Post Office Department. 
As for its workers, their worst fears 
have turned out to be groundless. The 
Post Office has had the reputation of 
being one of the last surviving havens 
of old-style political patronage; there, 
if anywhere, it was expected that heads 
might roll after June 10. But Bill 
Hamilton said “no patronage” when he 


took office. and he seems to have been 


good as his word. Only two Post 
Office employees have been dismissed 
for political activity; another eight or 
1 cases are still under consideration; 


ind that, for all Canada, is all 


George Hees in Transport, another 
department with lots of low-level pat 
ronage jobs, has the same story to tell 
Of his top officials he speaks in the 
warmest terms, as they do of him. Of 
the odd jobs at the bottom, a few have 
changed hands for political reasons 
one was brought up in the House of 
Commons, and Hees scored a debating 
triumph by proving that his policy was 
identical with that of the Liberals after 
1935. A few others have been dismis- 
sed on the same grounds, “political ac- 
tivily 

Oddly enough, “political activity” in 
this sense does not include running for 
parliament Maurice Punshon, who 
was CCF candidate in Toronto-Green 
wood in 1953 and 1957, and has just 
been nominated again for 1958, is a 
prevailing-rate employee of the Depart 
ment of National Defense. When he 
first decided to run for the CCF fou 

id a half years ago, his immediate 
bosses told him he couldn't do it. He 
took it up with the heads of the de 
fense department and with the Civil 
Service Commission; both assured him 
le was quite within his rights in run 
ning for office. Its only the kind of 
back-room political service, which used 
to be repaid with political jobs, tha 
is forbidden to this type of government 
employee (Permanent civil servants, 
ol course, must stay out of politics al 
together.) 

However, even the topmost of civil 
ervants may have a political back- 
nd with no harm done. One ex 


ample is J. Gordon Taggart, deputy 
| gs I 


minister of agricuiture, who once was 
minister of agriculture in a Liberal gov 
ernment of Saskatchewan 

Tag 
last September 28, and his former min 
ister, another Saskatchewan Liberal 





rt was supposed to have retired 


named James G. Gardiner, had sug 
gested no change in this routine. Doug 
Harkness, the Conservative incumbent, 
asked Taggart if he'd be good enough 
to stay on. The two men get on ex 
tremely well (better than Taggart and 
(sardiner ever did, some observers say) 
and the agriculture department is in a 
fine state of harmony and high morale. 

David Sim, deputy minister for cus 
toms and excise, is another civil serv- 
ant with a chequered political career. In 
point of service he is the most senior 
of all deputy ministers, but he came 
to Otfawa thirty years ago as a political 
appointee—private secretary to a Lib 
eral minister, W. D. Euler. However. 
Sim got his promotion to a deputy 
minister's rank some years later, from 
a Conservative government. He is in 
fact the only deputy minister in Ottawa 
who has held that office since the days 
of the Bennett regime. 




















BACKSTAG 


IN A RACIAL SORE SPOT 


Maclean's revisits Dresden, scene of Canada’s touchiest Negro question 


FHREE WEEKS AGO, with headlines 
bannering yet another yin the fear-and- 
1ate-filled series of racial incidents in 
Little Rock, Ark., I went back to the 
sleepy southern Ontario 
in 1949 |] 


{ 


town where 


wrote an article called Jim 
row Lives in Dresden. I w inted to see 
what the intervening years had done to 
the Canadian where 


town Negroes 


couldn't eat in local restaurants, have 
their hair cut in barber shops or play in 
pool rooms 

There have yeen 


them the result of 


changes, most of 
Ontario’s Fair Ac 
Practices Act 
954. Today the restaurants are open to 


Morley McKay. who owns 


the town’s largest, led the fight for seg 


commodation passed in 


everyone 
regation. In 


1956 he was ‘ined for re 


fusing to serve a Negro. Since then he 
has been serving everybody. but fe 
colored people patronize him. “They 
know they're not welcome.” he told me 
Would vow go where you're not want 
ed 

Mrs. Matt Emerson, of Emerson’s 


Restaurant Savs Our own 


Negroes 
don't give us t 


iny trouble. It’s the out 
Toronto and Detroit 
Outside Negroes had the Fair Ac 


siders from 


commodation law successfully tested 


court. Did she think it was a good law 





I'm not a lawmaker she said c¢ \ 
In answer to the same question, Mayor 
Doug Weese replied impatiently, “I 
won't talk about it. I don’t want to start 


trouble.” Many citizens, like Jack Neil, 
Kinsmen president, say, “I think the law 


f 


i ir } 
IS Tal 


That’s the way it should ‘be 
] the = lay +, j } 
Certainly he law has boosted the 


Negro’s morale. “I'm no longer asham- 
ed to tell peoole I'm from Dresden,” 
says Bill Carter. a farmer active in the 
for equal rights 
Although barbe 


quired to serve all, 


struggle 
shops are now re- 


Negroes still don’t 


use them. Mrs. William Rickman, who 
cuts her husband’s hair, explains: “We 
know the barbers don’t want us.” Mayor 
Weese says You might 
forcing a barber to cut hair but you 
can't force on him the kind of haircut 
he’s liable to give.” I asked barber 
Wellman point blank if he 
would defy the law by refusing to cut 


pass a law 


George 
a Negro’s hair. “There are other ways 
ol handling it.” he said. “There’s no 
law against using dull tools, is there 
Then he denounced the law 4 bunch 


<1 


of guys sit at their desks in Toronto and 
try to tell me how to run my business! 
he said. “It's not democratic. I was in 
uniform for five years fighting against 
dictatorship. It’s all been wasted 

Pool halls’ (also included in the law) 
appear to be open to colored people, 
out most proprietors don’t seem happy 

t it 


bout it. When I questioned one owner, 


Harvey Sutton, he shouted: “Get out of 
here. and never come back! 

The reception was almest as cool at 
the house of Rev. Lawrence Newton, a 
oyterian heads the 


Association. For 


minister who 
Ministerial 







THEG 
Revdacunn™ 


the original 
UNCLE: Tom 
UNCLE TOMS CaBiN 
HARRIET BEECHER Stowe | 










fifteen minutes I stood on the doorstep 
on a bitterly cold afternoon while he 
told me: “The more discussion the 
worse this thing becomes. Fellows like 
you do a lot of harm.” Rev. Newton 
does not favor legislation as a method 
of promoting minority rights: “You 
can’t pass laws about that sort of thing. 
You've got to work on the human 
spirit 

Dresden’s colored people still don't 
belong to local clubs—except the Cana 
Jack Neil, Kinsmen presi 
dent, says, “We've never 


dian Legion 
received any 
applications. We might accept a colored 
applicant if he had a good character 
rhat's a requirement for 
But Neil foresaw difficulties at 
functions where women were present 
Behind mixed racial 
social affairs is fear of intermart 
1 was asked more than 
would you like your sister to marry a 
Negro?” Since my last visit, there have 
been eight or nine 
Usually the man 1: 


white 


everybody 


social 


objections to 
ige 


lz 
" 
once, “How 


mixed 


>olored, the woman 


marriages 


Most of the couples hav? moved 
away. When they remain, they are more 
closely identified with the colored com 
munity than the white. “Practically all 
the mixed marriages have been success 
ful.” says Joe Hanson, secretary of the 
colored National Unity Association 

I asked impact the events in 
Little Rock, Ark., had had on Dresden 
Bill Carter replied, “We colored people 


talked about it a lot among ourselve 


What 


But | couldn't get a white person to dis 
cuss it with me.” Mayor Doug Weese 
said, “Little Rock gives you an idea of 
how well off the colored people are in 
Dresden 

In Dresden, where the tombstone of 
Harriet Stowe’s model for Uncle Tom 
is the most prominent 
ment, most Negroes and many 
agree with Mrs. William Rickman, a 
colored housewife, who told me The 
anti- discrimination law was a good 
thing. The principle was just. But it 
won't do everything. God will have to 
take the prejudice out of men’s hearts 

SIDNEY KATZ 


town’s monu 


whites 


Backstage IN music / Why and how they bounced musicians’-union czar Murdoch 


EARLY IN DECEMBER a blockbuster 


fell on Canadian labor and entertair 


ment circles: shock waves from the 
crash reached everybody who listens to 
music. Walter Murdoch, the tough 


heavy-handed Petrillo of Canadian mu 
sic and seemingly the most solidly en 
1 leader in the country 


trenched labor 


was thrown out of the presidency of the 
Toronto local of the musicians’ union 
fter 25 straigh 

Across the country 
ple who'd bristled when Murdoch bar 
red a Winnipeg band from the Grey 
Cup field for not meeting union stric 
Others had bridled over Mur 


doch bans on television singers, r-dio 


years 


there were peo 


tures 





band leaders and nightclub strip teasers 
All wondered if Murdoch's fall 
power meant a new 
entertainment. Murdoch himself won 
dered what had hit him. Here’s what 
happened behind the 


from 


easygoing era in 


had actually 
scenes 
Toronto's 

(500 of the union’s 2,500 members) had 
long felt Murdoch spent too much of 
his and the union’s time in looking out 
for the interests of the part-time semi 
professionals Five 
mounted an abortive attempt to oust 
him. The semi-pros, whose camp Mur- 


professional musicians 


years ago they 


doch falls into naturally 


part-time 


as leader of a 
brass band, 
to defeat the putsch 
This time, though, the 
made no mistake 


of the 


Toronto rallied 
professionals 
Months in advance 
cadres of full-time 
night in dark 
Toronto by 


election 
musicians met late at 
taverns They mapped 
districts and stuck colored pins into 
locations on the chart, like 
field generals mounting an offensive 
They canvassed by a system of chain 
telephone calls; they set up car pools 
to take members to the polling station 
The final 


‘little Caesar” of Canadian music, 859 


Strategic 


count was. 635 for the 
igainst The new president is soft 
spoken, agreeable George Anderson, 36, 
an unknown quantity in musical poli- 
tics. The feeling memibers-at- 
large is that the situation has been com 
pletely reversed: in place of a dictatorial 


among 


president with a weak executive com 
mittee, there’s now an amenable prexy 
with -a tough executive 

But the people who had been won 
dering about a new deal are still in the 
dark. All Anderson and his executive 
group will say is, “We want better pub 
lic relations for musicians.” 

Murdoch, 67, was shaken and inco- 
herent the day of his defeat. But he 


pulled himself together sharply; in fact, 
under his other hat as executive officer 
for Canada on 


board, he may 


Petrillo’s international 
© as powerful as ever 
This job makes him the only 


cians 


musSI 
leader who can negotiate with 
1ational employers like the CBC and 
the National Film Board. Already the 
new leadership of the Toronto local 

grappling with problems of jurisdic 
tion; they may find that they have the 
title but Murdoch still has 


Say-SO 


most of the 


Their next move is to try to clip 
Murdoch's wings on the international 
board. But it will be an uphill run 
there probably isn’t another individual 
with as weil-staked a claim on Petril 


lo’s ear, and without moving Petrillo 
the new leaders 

cant budge Mu 

doch 


If he still hank- 

for the job, 
Walter Murdoch 
is a lively possibil- 
ity to start, a year 
from now, his 26th 
term as president 
of the Toronto lo- 
cal of the 
clans’ union 





musi- 
E 1 -hoss Mu doch 





Background 


™ Myth of the Grey Nuns 
™ Hagen wasn’t “kidnapped” 
M Comeback of the Shylocks 


When Rome returns 
i decision early this 
year on the “cause 
for being created a 
saint” of Venerable 
Mother d’Youville, 
Mont- 
Nuns, 


founder of 


ible Canadians are 
apt to associate her 
order, with “fabu- 
lous” wealth. Ac 
ly there are three orders known as 
Nuns, each contributing to the 
that’s grown around 
Here are some typical 
Mother d’Youville’s 
order sold control of Canada Steam 
ship Lines to the late Sir James Dunn 
when the Windsor-Detroit tunnel was 
planned it was found the land was 
owned by Grey Nuns; and Grey Nuns 
Nun's 








Grey 
legendary 


their riches 


transactions 


recently took $2 million for 


Island in Montreal 


There’s a shock for anyone who be- 


lieves higher living standards auto 
matically buoy up a country’s health 
in comparative death rates for 19 
countries gathered by the World 


Health Organization. Slightly over 10 
Canadian men in every 1,000 die 
every year: 13 countries including the 
U.S. have higher rates, but in Norway 
it’s only & in 1,000, in Holland 8.5 
Heart and blood diseases take more 
than 5 of the 10 Canadians, only 4 
of the 13 Japanese. Of every 100,000 
men TB kills 12 Canadians every year, 
61 Finns but only 8 Danes 


Newspaper readers were mildly amaz- 
ed when word came from Florida that 
the leading scientific figure in the 
Operation Vanguard fiasco was Cana 
dian-born:Dr. John P. Hagen. But 
those who marked it down as one 
“kidnapping” of 
promising scientists by the U.S should 
know that Hagen, who was born in 
Amherst, N.B., lived in Halifax 
Moncton and Saint John, was taken 
to the U.S. as a youth by his parents 
His university is Boston College 


more case of the 


Loan sharks may be dipping into more 
pockets than they have for decades a 
the ironic upshot of last 
cutting interest rates on small loans 
Claiming the 2% a month they're now 


years law 


allowed won't cover costs, finance 
companies have braked or eliminated 
$150 As a result, 
people who need small sums are turn 
ing to Shylocks who gouge them for 


and bonuses 


loans under 


sky-high interest 


Fed up with their statusless existence, 
members of the six unions expelled by 
the Canadian Labor Congress and it 
predecessors are exploring — thei 
chances of a return to labor’s good 
graces. Word has gone out from the 
Ottawa headquarters of the CLC that 
they'll be welcomed back if they jetti 
son officials linked with “totalitarian 
agencies opposed to democratic union 
ism.” The unions, among them United 
Electrical Workers, Allied Fishermen, 
were ousted between 1950 and 1956 
for left-wing associations 








Editorial 


In defense of the humble egghead 


DR. A. W. TRUEMAN, director of the Canada 


Council, lately struc Now for that much 
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Mailbag 


» The PM’s wife: is Olive too much with us? 
- Adherents of the fifth Commandment rise in defense 
~ fre prisons ‘destroying’ young lawbreakers? 


It was no surprise to find, on opening the solutions to the problems this would 


our Dec. 21 Maclean i picture of raise.—GERALD WRIGHT, STEINBACH 
Mr Diefenbak What feminine face MAN 
ri ( ) ul e wite 
! C W eal Advice for fearless football forecasters 


Do Mr. Diefenbaker id his joo When Blue Bombers beat the Eskimo 


ocial? No other man Annis Stukus ate one of Jim Colemar 

t I can think of has cigars. I think in view of what happer 
i long so constant ed in the Grey Cup, the least John 
NCE JOHNSTON, TORONTO Kerns could do would be to eat the 








wy portrait 
1 pop oman. How 
I Did tn two rerenc to 
h the mplication that he 
ted at the results of the Cana 
1 € tion. I doubt the ac 
h of the remarks fo! t Ly n 
Churchi has irel 
i » | oO To y the least 
ct ferences are in bad taste and will 
othing to promote Anglo-Canadian 
I . OHNSON PRINCE Al sue Of Maclean's (Dec. 7) in which 
xplained why the east couldn't possib 


win for years NORMAN V. RAGG, DUS 





Golden rule pitfalls still unexplored? no ee 
| ture te vest tl , sur head “ 1 would like to apologize for the west 
Brock Chisholm explores the pit in not living up to your football p 
of t fen Commandments (Dec diction. Here in the west football 
Mack ditor co tted a considered with honor and dignity. O 
iffe almost as outstanding as yout fans do not tackle football players or 
omment on the return to office of the trip them simply because officials will 
Liberal Party which wasn’t returned to not allow anyone past the track. O 
office. One thing Brock Chisholm defi coaches do not get into fistfight 
nitely failed to do in his piece was ex slander another club, because tl 
plore the Ten Commandments, let alone would be fired if they did. The | 
heir pitfal The only Commandment mos along with other western clubs 
pon which Dr. ¢ risked com proving that the wounded don't cry o 
despite th was the vest.—MISS GRACE MILLER, ST‘ 
h. in that cont ill, I think, PLAIN, ALTA 
{ tp vho have | 


Wipe out Red Ryan’s shadow 


On your article, Why Red Ryan's Sh 
ow still Hangs over every Prison Y 
Dec. 7): We do not seem to min 


caX\ spending millions of dollars to keey 
\ n 


C " prisoners in jail, to embitter them 
: ge lestroy their souls, but how we howl 
} the money is needed to help make ther 
‘ better citizens. That is considered sh 
ye extravagance. Let us stop “destroy 
oung offenders MRS, M. SILLS, PO 
ARTI t. ONT 
I h Di d t 
( Ten Co i t i The Queen: indifferent and aloof? 
ho h ont to | +} } 
hv of 1 ird and honor June Callwood’s article on the Quee 
0 hildren. 1 th Dec stated “The Queen's inexpe 
Cor nt tomati vi ence, etc what BOSH! The Queen 
HCauol f H sLE BRI is not inexperienced at meeting tl 
N p ic. She was trained to do that job 
Why don’t we stop making excuses fo 
“ That courageous prophet 1 new her aloof indifference toward the pub 
Brock Chisholm, has shown great lic? If she'd forget herself and think 
of thought in pointing out ti about the people who are so eager to 
OLSNANE ol dh ng to those obso neet | she’d be more gracious. Surely 
V of the superstitious p i few off-the-cuff kindly remarks 
th Ten Ce indments wouldn't strain her intellect too mucl 
What plendid place Canada will or would it?—FRANCES L. STACEY, SAS 
to live in when we can ed ite all KATOON 
Canad ( j gard eve or ol 
Ten Con ndments, instead of j a “ June Callwood needs further expo 
io now sure to good manners.—SADIE BROWN 
] ure that anyone clever enough CLARESHOLM, ALTA. 
> know more than God Almighty Him- 


would have no difficulty in finding MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 39 
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Black Weather 


but the Limited goes through...on time 


management 


But the skilled, determine 


High winds whip the snow thror . 
of its with vision and drive 


lowing lights of the Limited 
ar builds 


description tor our 


‘ 
whistle cut through the storm. 7 NINE It also require: 


de pe 1 dable 
+ 


all kinds of wea ereat Railw g its 50 years o 

’s toughest obstacles to keep trains rolling. Tra adership in the tran inufacturing industry, 
the backbone of our transportation system. \ an-Car is now working on the passenger and freight 
>| re | Canadians will continue to bene- 


with a 59, 
( 


\( 


Speeding progress through better transport equipment 


CANADIAN CAR COMPANY LIMITED 
Montreal 3, Que. 
Member: A. V. Roe Canada Limited and The Hawker Siddeley Group 














Will you “weather the winter’ 
in good health? 


During the stormy, disagreeable winter 
months, the usual seasonal illnesses 
especially colds, pneumonia and influenza 


may strike with increasing frequency 





And this winter brings another vat oO 
influenza——Asian flu 

The symptoms of Asian flu are much 
like those of othe grippy’’ colds revert 


marked tiredness, and aching, especially 


in the back and legs. Should these symp- 


toms occur, call your doctor, go to bed 
and stay there unti! he tells you that the 
likelihood of complicatiens is over 


Asian flu has thus far been a relatively 
miid disease of short duration. Barring 
complications, doctors recommend home 


cure rather than hospital treatment 


Asian flu, like a severe cold, can lead 
to pneumonia, Medical science, however 
has become increasingly skillful in trea 

P 


ing pneumonia with antibiotic drugs 


foday, all but a very small proportion 


of pneumonia cases are saved. But 
treatment must be started promptly by 
f your doctor to bring pneumoma und 


contro! quickly 
How you combat any respiratory disease 


depends a lot on your physical conditio 


While it 1s wise to maintain your general 


health in every way, it is equally wise t 





ake preventive measures which may help 





guard against al! respiratory infections. 

Keep away from crowds as much as you can. 
Guard against chilling and dress warmly. 
Avoid people who have respiratory disease. 


Cover your coughs and sneezes with paper 


tissues. 
Dispose of used tissues immediately. 
Wash your hands thoroughly before eating. 


Wash eating utensils in hot, “‘sudsy”’ water, 
scald them in boiling water and let them 
drain dry or use disposable cups and dishes, 


isolate any member of your family who has 
cold or flu-like symptoms. 

Your doctor may also advise vaccination 
against Asian flu. 


Be sure to stay in bed as long as your 


doctor recommends. If you stay “out of 
circulation,” others will be protected from 
your intection 

Since sickness may occur at any time in 
any family, someone in every household 
should know the principles of home nurs- 


g. Metropolitan’s new Home Nursing 
Handbook explains what you can do fora 


sick person's comfort, contentment and 
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hills seemed less steep than he re- ‘ 
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to innatch your own! 


CHRYSLER FOR 1958 is perhaps the finest symbol of the modern, luxu- 
rious way otf life ever designed. 

In action, of course, the Chrysler lives up to this image magnifi- 
cently. You hardly hear the great whisper-quict V-8 engine. Yet it 
can whisk you out of harm’s way in a split second. Ultramodern 
push-button automatic drive leaves you little to do but steer. And 
advanced Torsion-A/JRE Ride, finest of all suspension systems, takes 
the rudeness out of even the roughest roads. 


ial 
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Its lines are graceful in the long, trim, modern fashion. Its distinctive 


grille, dual headlamps, and glistening accents of chrome reflect the 


modern manner, too. 

Clearly, the Chrysler is a car for those who admire spirit, style, 
ultramodern luxury and precision craftsmanship. See and drive the 
splendid new Chrysler for 1958 at your dealer’s. You'll be thrilled 
pleased. Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


YOU'RE ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD IN CARS OF THE FORWARD LOOK P —. 
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s your income 
eveling otf ? 
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Now’s the time 
to take positive steps 
towards increased 
earning power 
You start out fresh and strong. Be- tentials. In lively evening sessions, 
cause you're an eager young man, he discovered how to develop and 
your progress comes fast—and with use hidden abilities, s lf-confidence 
it, raises, promotions, prestige. But speaking skills. Before long, he had 
then, as time slips by, you begin to found new enthusiasm to seize the 


notice that things are leveling off. 
In Inglewood, Cal., Herbert S 


opportunities ahead. 
Why don’t you investigate this im- 


Ripley reached a stalemate, after 13 portant training—today! Just call the 
years in the engineering section of Dale Carnegie Course Sponsor in your 
an aircraft manufacturer. Suddenly city, or write to the address below 
he won ;: timulating new assign- : 
pent yg et 10 WAYS this course benefits you 
ment and a sizeable increase in pay 
v7} 1 } | lif Develop self-confidence © Prepare for lead- 
vanes Rappenes a a ership ¢ Think on your feet © Control 
so dramatically? No magic, He—like 


anxieties ¢ Uncover your hidden abilities « 
Speak effectively ¢ Win more friends « Work 
in harmony with people « Communicate 
1ing look at himself and his po- your ideas clearly * Improve your memory 


500,000 other Americans—turned to 


the Dale Carnegie Course for a re- 


DALE CARNEGIE 
COURS BE Sw seis, new vorn 36 


£00,000 men and women have profited from 





DALE CARNEGIE [Cale Carnegie training during the past 44 years 








FRED V. WINNETT TELLS 
Why the West shoul 


stop supporting srae 


I have returned from the Middle 


East with the overwhelming con- 





ion that there can be her 
peace nor stability in that area un 
til Western support of Israel is 
withdrawn. There is no other ac 


ion which will allay the fears of 
he Arabs, remove the anti-Western 
sentiment which prevails, and halt 
ie spread of Russian influence 
The idea being zealously advocated 
n some quarters that the problems 
of the Middle East can be solved 
by granting economic aid, provid 
ed that the aid be on a sufficiently 
large and generous scale, seems to 
me completely misleading. It ig 


nores the that the problems 





are fundamentally political and 
moral, rather than economic, in 
h 


C 


aracte he basic cause of all 
the unrest is not the prevalence of 
a low standard of living, but Israel 

what she has done and what she 
threatens to do. No amount of 
wishful thinking cau alter this fact, 
and no proposed solution of Mid- 
dle East difficulties will be effective 
unless it takes this fact clearly into 


account 
“We may lose the Arab world” 


The first and indispensable step 


toward restoring peace and stability 
is that the West djscontinue its 
financial and military aid to Israel, 
a state wl 


lich to the Arabs is the 
incarnation of all evil—-the crown 


ing example of Western disregard 
’ Arab rights and a standing men- 
ic to Arat peace ind security 
Unles hi done wv may well 
witness the loss of the whole Arab 


vorld to the Communist bloc. The 
r loss of Jordan earlier this 


nt 


nd the recent seizure of power by 
in anti-Western, pro-Russian group 
i ar indications of the 
way the tide is running. If the West 
wishes to retain its position in the 
Middle East it must seriously re 
ynsider and reconsider soon 


le matter of its relations with 


What the Arabs ask of the Wes 


as the price of their friendly co- 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK V. WINNETT IS 


MENT OF NEAR EASTERN STUDIES OF 


MACLEAN’S 
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Operation is, first, that it compel 
Israel to make some amends to the 
eight hundred and fifty thousand 
refugees who have lost their homes 
as a result of her political ambi- 
tions, and second, that it deprive 
Israel of the power to inflict similar 
harm on them in the future. In a 
word, what the Arabs ask of the 
West is justice and security. These 
are surely reasonable requests. It 
was the West which inflicted this 
whole problem upon them. There 
fore, it is up to the West to help 
them solve it. They cannot do so 
alone 

Let us consider first the demand 
for justice for the refugees. A solu- 
tion of the refugee problem is ham- 
pered by the refusal of Israel to 
admit her responsibility for creat- 
ing it. She has tried to make the 
world believe that the Arabs fled at 
the orders of the Arab High Com- 
mand and that their present mis- 
eries are the result of their own 
doings. But investigation has shown 
clearly that the mass Arab flight 
was precipitated by the policy of 
deliberate terrorism adopted by the 
Zionist forces in an attempt to cow 
the Arabs into submission and 
break their will to further resist- 
ance. The responsibility of the 
Zionists for creating the Arab ref 
ugee problem was recognized from 
the start by the United Nations, 
which called upon Israel to repat- 
riate all refugees who wished to 
return and to pay compensation to 
the rest. The responsibility of the 
Zionists has also been recognized 
by the leading modern historian 
Arnold J. Toynbee. who, in his 
great Study of History, vol. 8 p 
289f..*denounces the Zionists for 





treating the Arabs in the same way 
that the Nazis treated the Jews 
Zionism, in spite of its high ideal 
ism, sank at this time to the lowest 
of moral depths in its determina 
tion to attain political power, leav- 
ing a stain on the escutcheon of 
Israel which has not yet been re- 
moved 

The responsibility for creating 
the Arab continued on page 47 
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the better health and longer life that come with better medicines C 


OF THE scorES of new medicines available 
today, vitamin preparations are of special 
interest to everyone concerned with the health 


and well-being of a family. 


Expectant mothers, infants, pre-school 


children, teenagers, adults. the aged—all have 
different nutritional requirements, and today’s 
vitamin products play an important part in 


meeting any vitamin deficiencies. 


It’s important to know, however, that vita- 
min combinations which benefit one group 


may not be completely adequate for another. 
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‘This is what we work for at Pa 


That’s why. at Parke-Davis, we make a number 


of different vitamin preparations. 


To make sure you’re getting the vitamins 
you may require, see your doctor. His experi- 
ence and judgment will enable him to prescribe 
the right vitamin preparation to meet your 
specific needs. 


Copyright %—Parke, Ds & ¢ pany, Toront j, Ontari 
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PIONEERS IN BETTER MEDICINES SINCE 1866 
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MILESTONES: For over 40 years, Parke-Davis scientists 


have been studying vitamins. Significant Parke-Davis 

contributions in this field include: development of ways 

tu measure vitamin D; recognition of the complexity of 

vitamin B; development of source of high-potency 
r A; and isolation of folie acid 














ing Proaduted, Powexions! 


DEPEND ON ALLIED! 


Lovely crystal or treasured belongings, 
your finest things deserve the finest 


care. 


ove with Allied and you safeguard 
everything you own and value. Skilful 


special equipment 


handling and 
ensure that all your belongings are moved 


safely and on schedule 


You can depend on Allied for expert 
service—the finest in long distance 
moving. Across Canada, our offices are 


ready to serve 


linked by teletype 


you! 





Agents in all 10 provinces 


listed in your telephone directory 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Khrushchev’s fable tor 


a Red birthday 


Human memory is a curious and 
selective thing. It clings to mino! 
incidents, as a miser hoards his 
gold, and flings away important 
happenings with the recklessness 
of a profligate. Thus when I went 
or a parliamentary mission to Ber 


lin in the winter of 1946 there 


were three unimportant incidents 
that I now recall as if they hap- 
pened last week 

[he first concerned a_ surly, 
stupid Russian soldier at the en- 
trance to the Soviet Zone who 
carefully held my passport upside 
down and studied it with marked 
suspicion The second was of four 
French, British, Russian and Am 
erican soldiers on guard in the cor 
ridor le iding to a hall where the 
military representatives of the con 
querors were In session Suddenly 
he Russian soldier walked over to 
the American, pulled him to his 
ieet and then danced him wildly 
around the floor. After which they 
sumed their duty 

The third cameo is of a hand 


ome Russian soldier with light 





brown il Standing on guard at 
memorial in Unter Den Linder 
He looked so youthful and so lone 
that we waved to him in pa 
’ vith mil 
ved retul 
| turned back o these 
) ) S Dec e the world today 
ed th the relentle cold 
t n the Soviet ind the 
MW Under the dictatorship of 
( tt ? t! Om 1OusS 
t d ling Khrushchev the 
') held in the grip « sus 
Pico! nd apprehension. Nor jis 
at brandy bottle a mere caprice 
ke ( rchill siren t n th 
Hitler v The staff of the Lon- 
aon hot here Khrushche t 
ed dt g th nous RB id K 
l peak Viti rv oO I 
perfo ince with the bottle 
The rise of Khrushchev to 
present unchallenged position is 
emarkable on Like most dicta 
tors he 1s short and believes in his 


star, yet his appearance is utterly 


undistinguished. But such a 


_ 


MACLEAN’S 


qualities that he has made himself 
into a living legend, just as did 
Joan of Arc, Napoleon and Hitler 
Perhaps in his dreams he recalls 


that Napoleon died in exile and 
that Hitler and the Maid of Or- 
leans were consumed in flames 
3ut we continued on page 54 





Hard-drinker Khrushchev bargains 





y br ) J} 
over brandy London recalls 
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It’s the ideal gift for: 


e Birthdays 





¢ Losing first tooth 


e Christmas 





¢ Passing Grades 


® or any other special occasion. 
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ZA Open their fund for the future at... MY 
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Parents, grandparents and other <a o Lt 
doting relatives — real or adopted — \—— Ove oa 
can make a hit with the younger set by For babies | V¢3 bari 
giving these special bankbooks with 





and toddlers _ Bann or Montat 





boys’ or girls’ names on the cover. For 
babies and toddlers you can get 
attractive bankbooks in pink or blue. 





WORKING WITH CANADIANS, YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE SINCE 1817 
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GOOD SPORT 


Since the end of World War II there’s been 
a booming growth in New Brunswick’s tour- 
ist industry. More than 800,000 visitors 
traveled to the province last year, adding 
some $25 million to the economy. 


Good sport—such as angling for the hard- 
hitting Atlantic silver salmon, hunting black 
bear and deer—draws many of these visi- 
tors. And good roads carry them to it. 


New Brunswick highway authorities are 
well aware of the vital importance of good 
roads, not only in building a profitable tour- 
ist industry, but in serving the province’s 


expanding economy in general. 


In 1956, for example, 250 newly paved 
miles were added to New Brunswick’s high- 
way network. And it was expected that con- 
struction work in 1957 would bring the 
province’s total dust-free road mileage to 
2,900. It’s now possible to make a complete 
circuit of the province by automobile with- 


] 


out leaving a hard-surfaced road—and the 


scenery’s magnificent! 


Progress like this does not come cheap. 
In 1957, New Brunswick had a total roads 
budget—including the cost of new highway 
ind bridge construction plus maintenance 

of $24 million. And this figure can be 
expected to grow steadily in the years 
ahead, just as the province’s tourist in- 
dustry will grow. 

But money spent for better roads cannot 
be considered an expense—it’s an invest- 


ment. For here, as throughout Canada, 





good roads save far more than they cost 
in lives, time and money. 


CATERPILLAR 


"Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Cc 


DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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coR & OREN 


Wherever you see C pillar machines working on your roads you 


n be , our { > retti 
an be sure you € is getting its money’s worth 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, !ilinois, U.S.A. + Caterpillar Americas ria, Illinois, U.S.A. « Caterpillar Overseas C.A., Caracas, Venezuela « Caterpillar 


of Australia Pty. Ltd., Melbourne « Caterpillar Brasil S.A., S€o Paulo e« ater{ r Tractor Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland e« Caterpillar of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








The moon, as artist Chesley Bonestell thinks it might look to explorers, poses a 


Maclean’s 
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Se nell 





tricky question: always seen by man, can anyone “discover” it? 


WHO OWNS IT, ANYWAY? 


The sovereignty of space is up for grabs. 
How high up does a nation go? 


Ultimately the politicians will decide; meanwhile 


a 


lawyers are doing the talking. 


Rs 


pee, EE 


ot 


Sputnik speaks for the Russians 


We iY ‘ 
> 
oe 


BY SIDNEY KATZ 
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O. November 6, 1957, three days after the Russians 
had launched Sputnik Hl, Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
was asked in the House if Canada’s sovereignty had been 
violated. At times the earth satellite had passed ove 
Canadian soil at a height of one hundred and fifty miles 
[he prime minister’s reply was brief and noncommit 
tal. It graphically underlined the fact that, from the 
point of view of international law, the sudden advent of 
the space age has caught the world unprepared 

In every world capital, dozens of strange, complicat 
ed and occasionally preposterous questions are being 
asked. Some of the discussions are so fanciful that most 
laymen would expect them to be confined to devotees 
of science fiction. Yet many serious students of inter- 
national law and some of the most scholarly legal jour- 
nals are debating points like these: 

Did Sputnik violate the sovereignty of every coun- 
try it passed over? ‘ 

How high up does a nation’s sovereignty extend? 

If an artificial satellite falls to the ground and causes 
damage, who pays the bill? 

What authority exists to prevent a nation from jam- 
ming the earth’s communication continued over page 





Dr. R. H. Mankiewicz, Civil Aviation Organization 
“If the Russians build houses on the moon that’s a 


fact, not law.” 





ly claim sovereignty. 


the moen couldn't necessarily 


Dr. Maxwell Cohen, professor, School of Law, McGill University 


“The first nation to reach 


“The sudden advent of the space age has caught the world unprepared... At present the field of space 





Se 
: 
‘ 
Oscar Schachter, director of legal affairs, United Nations Andrew Haley, expert on “space law,” Washington 
i 
rhe outer space, like the open sea not and should not be under the sovereignty of any If the Russians put a rocket on the moon, under a $ 
classic principle of international law they may lay 
claim to the whole thing 


national state whatever 
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Who owns it, anyway? continued 


systems by radio and TV broadcasting from a space 
station? 

If a collision takes place between two space ships, 
who's responsible? 

Should space ships, laden with deadly weapons and 
soying cameras, be allowed to circle the globe without 
restriction? 






If the Russians-—or any other people—land on the 
cm AR moon first, does that mean they own it? 


F INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW 
| MUST KEEP PACE WITH 
AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 





Can the first-comers exploit the natural resources of 
the moon, er any other planet, without restriction? 

And what about our relationships with the creatures 
(if any) of outer space? What laws would regulate out 
treatment of them—or their treatment of us? 

The final answers to these questions will undoubt 
edly be made, not by the lawyers and scientists, but by 
politicians, statesmen and perhaps by generals. By this 
criterion the greatest authority on space law is Nikita 
Khrushchev, whose scientists have ushered in the space 
age. However, in an effort to prevent at least some of 
the future squabbles about space rights among nations 
scores of aviation lawyers are busy trying to write space 
laws. Oscar Schachter, legal director of the UN, says 
“The time to act is now. Questions about space rights 
are not far-fetched—they’re practical and immediate.” 
Dr. Maxwell Cohen and Dr. Eugene Pepin, of McGill 
University’s Institute of International Air Law, call for 
the formation of an international space agency. “Such 
a body could anticipate most of the problems which will 
arise,” they say. Dr. C. Wilfred Jenks, an associate of 
the Institute of International Law, in London, England, 
urges haste: “The time faator does not allow a ieisurely 
evaluation of the problem 





Dr. Eugene Pepin, director of the Institute of International Air Law, McGill University 


But the need for immediate regulations is about the 

“It’s ridiculous to speak of establishing sovereignty at a line 600 miles above the earth.” only facet of space travel about which most lawyers 

seem to agree. At present the field of space law is a 

bubbling cauldron of legal conjecture, opinion and spec- 

: ulation. Consider, for example, the basic question: how 

law is a bubbling cauldron of legal conjecture and opinion” far above the earth does a nation’s air sovereignty ex 

tend? Two Russian lawyers, A. Kislov and S. Krylov, 

gave a clear answer in the pre-Sputnik days of 1956: 

“There’s no limit to the height. The USSR have the 

right of the skies over their country to infinity.” Since 

then the Russians have remained disdainfully aloof from 
the debate 

John C. Cooper, of Princeton, N.J., legal con 

sultant to the International Air Transport Association, 

says that sovereignty should extend to six hundred miles 

Christopher Shawcross, an eminent English air lawyer, 





describes this opinion as “unrealistic,” while P. K. Roy 
of Montreal, legal director of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (a UN agency that regulates in 
ternational aviation traffic), says that “such talk of 
sovereignty is futile and meaningless” because you can’t 
place markers hundreds of miles up in the sky-and, be 
sides, everything in space is in constant motion 

Basing his opinion on ICAO regulations, Eugene Pe 
pin places the upper limits of sovereignty at fifty miles 
beyond which there’s not sufficient air density to sustain 
flight by conventional aircraft Present international 
laws were not intended to cover rockets and space 
ships * he says. Dr Alex Meyer, the German air special 


ist, believes that the natural limit of jurisdiction is some 





where between 124 and 187 miles. This opinion is based 
on the belief thet there is enough oxygen molecules at 


this height to categorize it as airspace. Some meteor 


ologists have taken the view that national sovereignty 

should extend to seven thousand miles, for the same 

reason. The lack of an exact, scientific definition of the 

: boundary between atmosphere and outer space accounts 
for the wide divergence in these estimates 


j 


Much of the confusion can be blamed on the word- 


ing of the regulations that now govern international air 





traffic. In 1944 twenty-six nations met in Chicago and 
; agreed to abide by certain rules of the sky In the 
- . e —" enri y ) 1947 ( ( Was sctabli > as ve) ner- 
John C. Cooper, legal consultant, International Air Transport Association spring ol 47 ICAO is established as the super 
; R ‘ P ; t fall th t ' ini irace® lating S visory body Toda ome seventy nations belong to 
: Rocket ships and Satellites dont fall within nathonal or international reguiations. 
$ . , ICAO, not including: Russia or Red China. Article 
| of the so-called “Chicago continued on page 43 
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‘Is your child accident prone? 


It’s not always through chance that some children have more accidents than others. Their personalities 40 


By Eric Hutton Police, doctors. employers and insurance com- than adults, but that was assumed to be because 









panies suspect that tense. neurotic, worried, they were not well equipped physically and men . 

frustrated and aggressive people are more likely tally to cope with danger. Certainly, it was : 
Since a Viennese psychologist named Alexander than their well-adjusted, placid fellows to drive thought, a child could scarcely acquire the ten- J 
Adler proclaimed twenty years ago that “some cars into each other, to fall down stairs, to get sions and pressures that appeared to cause 
unknown factor in the human personality causes caught in machinery. One investigator decided accidentitis in adults j 
certain people to have repeated accidents,” the that a tendency to have repeated accidents was Recently, though, a few psychiatrists and pedi- t 
existence of accident proneness has become fairly a disease, and named it accidentitis atricians in Canada, the United States and Britain : 
well accepted. A little has even been learned Children were rather ignored in these early have been exploring more deeply the whole dim- b 
about the “unknown factor.” studies. True, they get into even more accidents ly understood subject of accident proneness. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER CROYDON 





Hard-to-please eater shows one common symptom Child who sulks, sometimes to point of rudenes 


of “accidentitis These children are models. betrays turmoil of a potential accident vict 
Child who eats up quietly, without complaint, Sunny child is a better accident risk. Agail 
shows nature less vulnerable to physical hurt. playmates’ punches, of course. But in traffic to 
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and home life can be a factor. Here’s how parents can recognize and attack childhood’s greatest menace 








1 


Can children be accident prone? If so, at what 





a can the condition begin? How can parents 
recognize the symptoms? What can parents do to 
protect or cure an accident-prone child? To what 
extent may parents themselves be responsible for 
iccident proneness in their children? 

[he answer to the last question is undoubtedly 
the most startling. At least two major studies 


conducted in recent years indicate that parents’ 





1avior and attitudes can be directly responsible 











Extroverted child wants, above all else, to be 


noticed. Perhaps disasters fill a hidden need. 


Introverted child is happy in a passive role 


Attention is unimportant. Accidents are few. 
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for infecting their children with accidentitis. 

Long before it had a name or became a branch 
of psychiatry, accident proneness was familiar to 
non-professionals. Many a mother, for example, 
has known the pang of terror that comes when 
she hears a scream from children at play, be- 
cause “It’s usually my Bobby who gets hurt.” Re- 
cently the hospitals of Ottawa took a look at the 
childhood-accident problem on a mass scale. Of 
a thousand home-accident cases treated in six 





Competitive child may be physically skillful 


But he may be clumsy inside, i.e. accident prone. 


Non-competitive child may be awkward, fragile, 


but through some mystery nearly accident free 





months, two hundred were repeaters and sixt 


were third-time casualties or worse including 
one durable youngster who had survived an av 
erage of two major injuries and assorted lesse 
hurts every year so far in his short perilous 
lifetime. 

The number of accident-prone children ts diffi 
cult to guess. There are, of course, many acci 
dents in which accidentitis plays little or no part 

a child injured while riding in a car involved 
in an accident, for example. In the Ottawa su: 
vey twenty-five of the thousand injuries could be 
attributed to such physical defects as paralysis 
poor eyesight or deafness, but Dr. E. H. Lossing 
and Dr. Roger B. Goyette, of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, who analyzed the 
accidents, decided three out of four were “pre- 
ventable.” In a U.S. study of fifty thousand cas 
es, physical defects accounted for three percen 
of injuries, mental unfitness one percent, and 
eight percent of the injured were hurt while try 
ing to do something beyond their ability. Dr 
Flanders Dunbar, of Columbia University, wh 
coined the term “accidentitis” and is one of the 
world’s leading authorities in psychosomati 
medicine, found accident proneness In as many 
eighty percent of fracture patients she exarnine 
especially in the younger age groups 

Whatever the prevalence of accident prone 
ness among children, it is part of the greates 
hazard to young people in existence today. Pat 
ents who fear they may have reason to ask, “I 
my child accident prone?” tace these unpleasant 
facts: 

Accidents have become by far tke largest 
single cause of death among Canadian children 
who survive the hazardous first year of life. In 
a single generation deaths from all causes of chi 
dren aged one to fifteen years have been cut b 
a dramatic seventy percent. Only one cause has 
increased—accidents. As a result, the two thoi 
sand children of that age who die from injuri 
in a typical year are as many or more than d 
of all diseases combined 

Indeed, in one group comprising nearly a n 
lion Canadians, accidents just about monopoliz 
the mortality figures. Boys between ten and four 


teen are twelve times more likely to die of m 


‘ 1 


adventure than of the most frequently fata 
ness of their age, cancer 
In addition, an estimated one hundred an 


twenty-five thousand children are injured in acc! 
dents in a typical year, injuries ranging in seve! 
ity from hurts requiring twenty-four hours in be 
up to total permanent disability. In other w 
the figures above represent the toli that car 
reduced—to what extent nobody Knows for s 

if the cause and cure of accident pronen 
can be found and applied 

In the search for cause and cure, findings 
far point an accusing finger at parents. Mothers 
and fathers, already found guilty by many socia 
scientists of their children’s delinquencies an 
other deficiencies, are now to be told that the 
may also be responsible for their children’s 
cidents, in more ways than one 

First, says Dr. Neil Duncan, an Edmonton 
pediatrician, in the careless acts by which 
grownup helps a child continued on page 51 











th a stylized line on ceramic tiles mounted on an aluminum frame. 
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Louts Archambault’s 
WONDEREUL WALL 


It had to be portable, and tell visitors to the 1958 Brussels 


“ 


ot 
mbes 


it had to be eye-catching. It had to be big. 


World’s Fair how Canadians live. Here’s how this Montreal sculptor created a unique work of art. 
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BY BILL STEPHENSON 


W alls, for defense or decoration, have never 
been the popular institution in Canada that they 
once were to the Romans, the Lowland Dutch or 
to modern Mexican muralists. Either we 
too practical to erect walls against the enemy or 
elements when it was usually easier just to move 
to a safer site, or we preferred other surfaces on 
which to record our 

This indifference to walls is likely to vanish 
as a consequence of a wonderful structure—not 
quite a wall, but not exactly a fence, mural, 
screen, barrier or guide rail either—that is cur- 
rently being fashioned by a forty-two-year-old 
Montreal sculptor named Louis Archambault. It 
is an airy creation of gleaming aluminum and 
rough whose surfaces 
painted with masterful 
simplicity some of the most beautiful represen- 
tations of life as it abounds in Canada today. 

This structure will be seen first at the entrance 
to the modest, million-dollar Canadian Pavilion 
at the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair. Here, it is 
confidently hoped, the wall will offset in eye- 
catching splendor the sheer bulk of the thirty- 
five-million-dollar Russian exhibit next door. 

After the fair closes in September the struc- 
ture will be dismantled and returned to Canada, 
where its beauty will be on permanent display 
as a glassed-in section of the side of the new 
National Gallery on Elgin Street in Ottawa. 

[he expectations and plans for a work that is 
not yet finished illustrate some of the excitement 
in Canadian art circles over what has come to be 
known simply as “The Wall.” Its scope and size 
(a hundred and twenty-five feet long by ten feet 
high) make it certainly the largest work of its 
kind ever produced in Canada, or anywhere else 
for that matter. Its ingenious matching of terra 
cotta (literally, baked earth) to anodized alumi- 
num, representing the ideal marriage of art and 
engineering, peculiarly apt for a New 
World exhibit in this Old World capital. 

[he fact that it first mobile mural of 
this sort ever to be tackled either by Canada or 
sculptor Archambault is offset by another equal- 
ly startling statistic: The Wall will be seen and 
judged by a goodly portion of the fair’s expected 
thirty million visitors, probably the largest audi- 
ence ever to view any Canadian art work other 
than the beauteous Barbara Ann Scott. 

The Wall was not Archambault’s idea. It ‘orig- 
inated one day in 1955 in the mind of Charles 
an Ottawa architect. He had been 
engaged by the Exhibition Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce in Ottawa, which 
handles Canada’s’ exhibition commitments 
abroad, to design the Canadian pavilion at Brus- 
sels, and though he had roughed out the general 


were 


art endeavors. 


red tiles, on broad are 


carved, scratched and 


seems 


is tne 


Greenberg, 


shape of the building itself, he felt there was 
still something lacking. 

continued over pace 
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Resembling a rocket poised 
for flight, an oil derrick 
surmounts a well in this 
tapering column of five tiles. 


Picture-windowed bungalows 
fit jigsaw-like into a 
brilliant pattern depicting 
Canada’s mushrooming 
housing developments. 


Wheat sheaves form an in- 
tegral part of the wall design 
devoted to the For 
Archambault 


was the 


prairies 
this section 
difficult to 
deal with in a fresh way, since 


most 


the theme has been dealt 
with so often in the past. 


Fruit trees, like hat racks 
with polka-dot snoods, 
represent abundant 
For tiles that 


Canada’s 
orchards. 

were light and strong enough, 
Archambault had 
his own 


to devise 


formula. 


In a ten-tile arrangement 

the sculptor tells the 

story of hydro-electric power, 
with a falls, 


arrows suggesiing electric- 


water turbine, 


ity and cable towers. 
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BLACK AND WHITE PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAM _ TATA 


Crouched over a more detailed 
sketch Archambault arranges a pattern 


for the panels he’s designed. 


sketches for The Wall He received 


: : 
with his collaborator, Norman Slater, 


art in many forms 


i 


oe 
-~ "4 VE 
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Mother-and-child grouping is worked out by Archambault, drawing Archambault’s Iron Bird was a hit in London. He was 


with white and black chalk on brown paper. Once te only Canadian sculptor to be tnvited 


EE ae 


satisfied, he'll use sketch as guide for carvings on the terra cotta tiles. to submit work for the 1951 Festival of Britain. 
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Oy 


The 


He had outw itted 





He knew secrets that might win 


Stowawa 


police and army Intelligence. 


This man was too dangerous to live 





BY JOHN NORMAN HARRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY DON 


a War. 





. 
NV ho, I wondered at intervals for many years 
was the Majo1 and why would he slug 

humble pilot officer and steal his uniform 
| had an answer to that, of course—the man 
vas one of those simple Walter Mittys off the 
rails who dress up as admirals just to feel like 
somebody. But if that were the case, I would 


sometimes ask myself when I was trying to get 





why did the police and MI-5 get so 
ill-fired steamed up about him? And why, al 
of a sudden, did they lose all interest, after keep 
ing Percy Lowndes and me locked up all one 
precious night? 

Right after that night in jug I went out to 
Egypt, and I kept meaning to write to Percy 
ind find out if he had ever discovered anything 
but then I met a fellow whom we had both 
known at Manning Pool, and he told me Percy 
had been killed, so there the thing rested, just 

teasing litthke enigma that bothered me Just 
once in a while until 

The break in the case came when I met 
corpse on King Street—Percy Lowndes him 








self, looking exceptionally hale and robust for 


man whod been dead a dozen years 
‘Percy Lowndes!” I said. “Have you got 
forty-eight-hour pass from heaven?’ 

“Hank—of all people! Where did you turn 


up from?” he said 
1 work near here.” | told him But where 
did you turn up trom-—that’s a much bigger 


guestion 


“Oh, vou're talking about the report of my 


death.” he said, after looking puzzled for 
moment Well it was—okay. | won't quote 
Mark Twain—it was false. Long iime no see 
eh? Gosh, Hank. youre as tat as a pig, you old 
yegeal 

He was in town to! i convention of credit 
men, he said, and he showed me a list of old 


comrades-in-arms he meant to look up, because 
it was his first trip east since the war, and natur- 
illy we arranged to meet at his suite in the Royal 
York that same evening. So through the day | 
kept recalling the remarkable circumstances of 


our last meeting—ourtre or bizarre circumstances 


The Majo! waved me back 


when considered in the light of downtown To- 


ronto 


:: WAS blackout and it was London and it 
was May, and Percy and I had agreed to meet 
at the Park Lane bar Iwo other chaps were to 
meet us. two fellows we had been at Manning 
Pool with in Toronto, when we were all eager 
None of 
us got near a Spit. as it turned out, and only 
Bran Hignell got to be a pilot 
navigators, and Hap Roberts, after being washed 
out as pilot, navigator and W/OP A/G, passed 
straight air gunner and got to man 


be Spit pilots and shoot down 109s 


Percy and I were 


out as 
Bran’s rear turret 

So the meeting at the Park Lane was to have 
reunion, but Hap and Bran couldn't 


make it. They were. for some reason, confined 


been a 


to camp, and Percy and I had to go it alone 
which we did without too much melancholy 
Outside, the ack-ack was thumping and search- 
lights crisscrossed the sky and now and then 
you could hear the distant crump of a bomb, and 


You will proceed to Holland,” he shouted, neatly blackjacking the engineer 








this combined with the moist spring air tu raise 


our spirits and make us feel 


convivial 


So when the nice English major came along 


we let 


made, 


him 
All kinds of things happened 
blackout 
and this was hardly 


join the party without, a murmur 


the London 


all kinds of chance acquaintances were 


out of the way. This 


bloke was about thirty, with one of those silky 


brown 


us sort 


mustaches and an accent 
al 
May-jaw, with an 


ot la-dee-dah and 


masculine \ real guy, the 


M¢ and 


t couple of other 


know the meaning of 


Was jUSI back 


trom Cyren-aik-aw, and he 


He 
Waveil's 
Crete 
a Walrior 


campaign and the 


so that before we knew 


ing time and we were broke 


“Oh, come along, chaps, we 
up now the Major said 
you say we pop along to the Coconut 


the Clickety-Click? 


as he passed 





you know 


He brandished a gun 





that 
the same time 


from the 


fascinated 


ribbons we didn't 


desert, he said 


been through 


Greek show and 


and we felt privileged to listen to such 


it. if was clos 


cahn’t break 1 


‘What do 


wrove Ol 


continued on page 32 


I didn’t argue 
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THE PM’S TOWN: Prince 


(centre), its main Street 


\ 





Albert. on the bank of the North Saskatchewan River, is bisected by Central Avenue 


lone bridge 


links it to the north. Diefenbaker’s practiced law there for 25 years. 


\" 


’ 


‘Veil 2 5 





THE PM’S CRONIES: Diefenbaker picks up the latest gossip from old friends and newsmen while he gets a 


trim ata Centr il 


Avenur 


barbershop 


As 


1 bov he and brother Elmer hauled grain and took plowing contracts. 





The prime 


minister’s 


home town 


As a northern capital 
Prince Albert, Sask., 
failed its prophets. 
But as a springboard 
for prime ministers 
it’s sent Laurier, King 
and now Diefenbaker 
to Ottawa. Here the 
PM’s just plain John 
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By 
Marjorie Wilkins Campbell 
l. was a great occasion for the twenty thou 


sand citizens of Prince Albert when John Diet 


enbaker flew home the evening of June 10 


957, the greatest in the town’s history 
[he long summer day was not quite over 
vhen the first cars arrived at the airport. Be 


wre the swift dusk descended and the air was 
suddenly crisp, landing lights and car lights 
had transformed the lonely little airstrip be 
side the North Saskatchewan River In the 
crescendo of excitement as the plane touched 
down no one noticed how shabby and in need 
yf paint the control tower and the waiting 
North of the lower North Sas 
katchewan ts what ou are nd feel that 
counts rather than what you have—and P.A 
was honoring not only Canada’s new prime 
minister but the homesteader’s son from neat 
9y Wakaw who had lived in the town for 
thirty-five vears and whose wife had attended 
local schools until she was fourteen 

They'd commandeered a new convertible f¢ 
the celebrated couple Then, somehow they 
i 
fade of cars 
thing between six hundred and a thousand 


1 unscrambled themselves into a great caval 
the number is estimated at any 
ind set out on the triumphant drive to town 
over the winding, graveled trail through th 
jackpine and the poplars pungent in their first 
fresh green 

-rince Albert. near the geographical centre 
of Saskatchewan, is known as the town where 


e links the 
h 


Only one br idg 


south meets north 


little community to the south of the river wit 
the wilderness that stretches north to the land 
of little sticks and the Arctic 

Slowly the cars crossed the bridge over the 

de swift stream and turned east along River 
Street where on fine days Indians still sun 
themselves on the bank across from the small 
Hudson’s Bay Company fur depot. Already 
those citizens who had gone to bed were roused 
by the cacophony of car horns. Lights flashed 
on. People thrust heads out of windows. ot 
joined the crowds along the sidewalks. So 
great was the cavalcade when it turned into 
Central Avenue that the lights stretched in 
bobbing. pencil-beamed chain back across the 
bridge and all the way to the airport. Headed 
he convertible, it moved up Central Ave- 
’ two-story Toronto-Dominion 
Bank building with the sign Diefenbaker 
Cueienaere and Hall, Law Offices, on the up 


n pasl the 


pel windows Lo stop if the little old Lincoln 
Hotel near the railway tracks There 
Ralph Naish, a long-time admirer of Diefen 


baker, had turned over his basement as commit- 


ownel 


tee rooms 
The milling, laughing 


o listen while. Diefenbaker 


jubilant crowd tried 
made a. brief 
speech, then 


iin as he addressed those w 


surged up the stairs to listen 
ho hadn't been 
able to crowd inside 

Neither of the Diefenbakers thought of sleep 


that night. Dawn in summer comes early at 


the town that is nearly as far north as Mos- 
cow. and there were lights in the homes of 
many of their friends. They dropped in here 


ind there for coffee and more talk, and for 
breakfast. Later, on July 15, after Diefen- 
baker had assumed office at Ottawa. they re- 


turned to town for a civic reception at the arm- 
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THE PM’S HOME: With his second wife Olive, 


Diefenbaker poses outside his house on 19th Str 


THE PM’S OFFICE: He's still senior member o 


law firm. Partner John Cuelenaere is an ex-mayo 































cries. Those running the reception lost track 
of numbers after they had served coffee and 
doughnuts and ice cream to three thousand 
“But,” recalled Bert Wyllie, of the Central 
Fruit and Candy Kitchen, “John was out do 
ing Central Avenue next morning as if noth 
ing special had happened. He even dropped 
for some oranges 
“Doing Central Avenue” is a popular local 
Central starts, 
courthouse on the hill, and sweeps down to 
the red-brick fire hall that backs on the river, 


obstructing what might have been one of the 


custom on the south. at the 


wn’s lovelier views. From the courthouse 


steps you can see practically all of P.A., in 
cluding residential West Hill where the prime 
minister’s modest house ts easily eclipsed by 
the new ranch bungalow belonging to Mayor 
Dave Steuart 

Some miles upstream on the river there’s the 
grim federal penitentiary. Between the pen 
and the cluster of business blocks the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral rises above straggling rows 
of small houses that a casual observer might 
take for mere shacks, but which here stand for 


oh 





first step in privately owned urban dwell 





nes for a thousand or so metis, many ol 
them French-speaking descendants of early fur 
traders To the east along the flats spreads 
some of the older type houses, and the half 
dozen new ranch bungalows in the forty-thou 
sand-dollar bracket. It’s all south of the river 
except the San and the métis and indian com 
munity, known as Moccasin Flats, where 
few of the older log structures would delight 
iny painter of primitive living 

Before he became prime minister, John 
Diefenbaker could take longer than anyone to 
do Central Avenue,” a retired schoolteacher 
Miss Myrtle Strangways 


drove me about town one di 


commented as she 


y during the 


iutumn 

Though he hasn't as much time now, Dief 
enbaker’s interest is as warm as ever. It hasn’{ 
lagged since the days when he paused to chat 
with his client Grey Owl about the beavers 


Rawhide and Jellyroll—immortalized by the 


uthor-conservationist in his books about 
Grey Owl’s presentation in London to George 
V. one or another of his wives (locally the 
number is said to be three or four) or about 
us daughter Shirley Dawn 

Today the prime minister may pause for a 
vord with Chief John Dreaver, of the Mista 
wasis Reserve nearby, who represented Saskat 
chewan Indians at Ottawa during the Queen’s 
recent visit, o1 Ukrainian grandmother, o1 


farmer from Wakaw where he practiced law as 


' 
r 
young graduate in the early Twenties. Like 
everyone else he drops into the Airways or one 
of the other cafes for coffee, straddling a stool 
beside one of the many tourists on their way 
’ cottages or fishing at Prince Albert National 
Park, or a bevy of teen-age Indian girls from 
one ol the reserves, loc ills referred 10 as blue 
Maybe he wil! lunch at the 
Avenue Hotel where European-trained chef 
Walter Becker is building up a gourmet clientele 


and lamenting Saskatchewan’s embargo on 


berry blondes 


serving wine in public dining rooms, a situation 
which doesn’t trouble the new prime minister 
at all. Since Diefen- continued on page 36 
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The 


star who 


cant stop acting 


Versatile, florid and indefatigable, Barry Morse won 


stage stardom at 22, has played 2,000 roles, haunts the CBC so 


much he’ 


called the “‘test pattern.” 


He admits he’s good 


BY BARBARA MOON 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Barry Herbert Morse is a slight elegant 
man with diffuse theatrical gifts and a faint 
luminous air of exhaustion. In 1951 he came 
to Canada from London's West End and, 
son’e(imes working as much as twenty hours 
1 day. made himself into one of the coun 
trv’s busiest and most successful actors. He 
has, at thirty-eight. already undertaken more 
than two thousand roles in England, Can- 
ida and the U.S or three times as many 
is the late Sir Henry ving managed in a 
lifetime 

In the West End he played leads for ten 
years and, on at least one opening night 
eot a standing ovation for his performance 


the 
uric 


from the after-theatre supper crowd in 
Savoy Grill. In the U.S. last year he starred 
on Broadway n flop. and at Boston 


Mass.. in two triumphs. In fact, one Bos 


ton critic, reviewing Morse’s contribution 
to Shaw’s Man and Superman. said, “If this 
sounds like a rave, it 1s In Toronto 


Morse’s headquarters—he has appeared on 
lV so often one columnist nicknamed him 
the test pattern.” He also does radio and 
films, has experimented in stage and TV di 
rection and is now shrugging on the role of 
impresario: together with Toronto business- 
man Billi Freedman he has acquired several 


theatrical properties and hopes, one day 


BY 


IORSI EHRICHT 


soon, to have his own showcase for them. 

But the first time this one-man cultural 
mission to the colonies ever stepped on 
stage Dame Sybil Thorndike, who was in 
the audience, thought him “excruciatingly 
funny 

Morse was not trying to be funny. He was 
trying to be Algernon Moncrieff, a_lan- 
guid, overbred young buck who is a prin- 
cipal in Oscar Wilde’s mannered comedy, 
[he Importance of Being Earnest. Morse 
was inhibited in this undertaking by his 


ige: fifteen: by his garb a stiff navy serge 


| ¥ 27 


bought off-the-peg for 37/6; by his appear- 


ance: that of a sharp eved spratling with 
i head too big for his body; and most of 
ill by an accent that, in spite of agonized 
aspirations, remained stubbornly Cockney 
The speeches, in a lofty drawl, came ‘out 
somewhat like this 

To begin wiv, H'I dined there on Mon- 
dy, h’and once a week is qui’ enough to 
dine wiv one’s h’own relytions,” and, “Real- 
lv. if vlower h’orders don’t set us a good 
h’example, what on earf is v’ use of *em?” 

His handicap, in short, was the handicap 
of Eliza Doolittie at the start of My Fair 
Lady 

Morse, like Eiiza, was a truant from the 
London slums, out continued on page 40 









ALWAYS ON STAGE—even at lunch in Toronto’s Litt! 
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“The only thing for an actor to be doing is acting.” He insists that the CBC’s publicists always list him as the star 


Denmark—Barry Morse flamboyantly follows his creed 
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Linoleum frees the modern home from old-fashioned 
cepts. It inspires a new type of simplified loveliness 
sets a new standard of comfort... creates new freedom 

r } <6] ,” “{ — 7 1.92 rom cleaning cares 
Tired Oo} heavy” room hard fioors and housework : 
- J , , " . , 
his new, lighter mode of living is pictured in the room 


below. Here the clean, fresh look of ‘‘Handicraft’’ Lino- 


’ . eum accentuates spaciousness Its smooth surface sheds 
¢ } ” ¥ > > . 
AJ N\¢ dT Jl il \ | PrIeahis lic it Tr” ¢ le -COT ... pilied things, Supplies } Sanctuaries tor dust, mops 
‘4 
sparkling clean n minutes...And its resilient composi-+ 
ushions ] otsteps, puts a pleasing damper on 


cy : : . acy > : . eryday household sounds. 
lighter housekeeping... lighter SltODSs.. Stas 

. . mir ! almost a hundred exhilar- 
ng colours, from airy beiges and vellows to sophisticated 


inspire decor that’s utterly light 


LIGHTER LIVING! vont | 


) nion Linoleum also supplies that nice, secure feeling 
1 get when you’ve purchased a quality product manu- 
iread Dy acompany with nearly a century ol experience. 





e by the var 


ARBOLEUM + DOMINION JASPE y¢ YN ‘ i 1( yN | i ‘os a 
HANDICRAFT + BATTLESHII | | Luil Pp: 


i 1 


ting Canadian r iler ay 


a iss : . . 
a : | ed e Make ey Linoleum, Don Vinyl Tile and Associated Products 





See how theseDOMINION LINOLEUM 
colours mix or match with modern paints, 
wallpapers, fabrics, furnishings... 
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HANDICRAFT RUST RED H774 
Red a sunset shade 
ng ieaves rose a 
ed-letter day. Red Handi- 
here finds a pleasant 
end walls of pastel 
Accents of bark 
vn, lavender and yellow 
nplete a relaxing scheme. 





drape blue 

| p es and 
r id mes 
é \ happ 
pint ind D r 





HANDICRAFT BEIGE H77O 


brown sugar...a 













I rite coat . meme ries 
of beaches by the sea. Beige 
is also the colour that unite 
these me, walls, drapes of 
green and Gaugin orange, 
accents of cheerful yellow in 
me armony. 
HANDICRAFT YELLOW H772 
5 in ; ; 
r edding ; 
eT K 
See how vel- 
ght-thr h- 
along with | n 
nder and a very yi 
green. , 
ee wk 
For further inspiration ther 
room scenes, free illustrated 
guides on linoleum colour 
selec ion, installation and 
intenance yrite: Home 





Planning Dept., Dominion 
Oileloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd., 


Catherine St. E., 





2200 St 


Montreal 




























































aclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


SAYONARA: 


rors of life 


Many of the glories and a few of the te 


BEST BET 


52 Rae n Nippon are strikingly disclosed in this long 
but compelling drama based on the James A. Michener novel. An American 
air ace from the Deep South (Marlon Brando) and a cloistered Japanese ac 
tress-dancer (Miiko Taka) fall in love and learn that race prejudice is a two 
edged sword. The efficient cast also includes Red Buttons, Ricardo Montai 


ban, Patricia Owens, Kent Smith 


LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER: An earnest, rather 
language production—with English subtitkes—of the D. H 
1920s. It’s about 
aristocrat (Leo Genn) who begs his faithful wife (Danielle Darrieux) to have 


bumbling French 
Lawrence novel, 


which caused such a tempest in the crippled impotent 


a child by another man 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY: 


the true story of the captured German airman (strongly played by 


Originally published in Maclean’s, this is 
Hardy 
Kruger) who escaped from prisoner-of-war train in Ontario and succeeded 
in rejoining Hitler. It's an interesting yarn, although the tension slackens 
rather than tightens toward the finish 


THE TIN STAR: 


some of the tricks of the trade to a worried youngster (Anthony Perkins) in 


A middle-aged ex-sheriff (Henry Fonda) grudgingly teaches 


a frontier town simmering with hostility. Fonda’s acute performance makes 


this “adult western” worth seeing 


WOMAN IN A DRESSING GOWN: The screen's untidiest 


(flashily overacted by Yvonne Mitchell) is the central character in a British 


housekeeper 


domestic drama about a collapsing marriage. Anthony Quayle is the husband 


and Sylvia Syms is the Other Womiun. Rating: fat 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


and-dog stor 


Across the Bridge: Drama. Good i Old Yeller: Boy- 


Baby Face Nelson: Crime. Poor Good for youngsters 


Bolshoi Ballet: Russian dancers in Operation Mad Ball: Comedy. Good 
London. Excellent i The Pajama Game: Musical. Eacellent 
Campbell’s Kingdom: Acventure, Good, | Pal Joey: Musical comedy-dran “ 
The Careless Years: Dran Fair | in spite of big flaws 
Decision Against Time: Drama. Good | The Rising of the Moon: Group of thre: 
The Devil's Hairpin: Race drama. Fair, | BENE» GOCWAON. POM 
Don't Go Near the Water: Navy-base Satchmo the Great: Globe-trottin 
comedy Good | lazz documentary Good 
; Sea Wife: Drama. Fair 
Funny Face: Musical. Excellent Sie: Gbiieiaes < Adventure: oid ; 
4 Hatful of Rain: Drama. Good Australia. Excellent 
Hell Drivers: Action drama. Fait Slaughter on Tenth Avenue: Cri: 
4 Hill in Korea: War. Good drama. Good 
How to Murder a Rich Uncle: British Slim Carter: Comedy. Fair 
comedy Fair The Smallest Show on Earth: hy; 
Hunchback of Notre Dame: Drama. Fai comedy. Good 


Stopover Tokyo: Spy drama. Po« 
Story of Esther Costello (formerly The 
Golden Virgin) 


The Invisible Boy: Science-fiction. Fair 
for children or for adults 

Drama Fair 

The Story of Mankind: Historical 

Kiss Them for Me: Comedy. Good fantasy Poor 

The Strange One: Drama. Good 


Jet Pilot: Air romance. Poor 


Les Girls: Musical. Excellent 
The Long Haul: Drama. Poor 
Love in the Afternoon: Comedy 


Lucky Jim: Comedy. Fair 


Summer Love: Teen-age drama. Fair 

Sweet Smell of Success: Drama. Good 
Good. 
3 Faces of Eve: Drama. Fair 
Time Limit: Drama. Excellent 


Man of a Thousand Faces: Lon Chaney Tigre Lock: Suspense drama. Good 


Tip on a Dead Jockey: Drama. Fair 
3:10 to Yuma: Western 


biographical drama Good 
Miracle in Soho: Comedy. Fair. 
My Man Godfrey: Comedy. Fair. 


Good. 


Until They Sail: Drama. Good 


















No Down Payment: Drama. Fair. Zero Hour!: Suspense. Good, 
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“That was Holiday For Strings. . . 


CANADIAN HISTORY REVISITED 


By Peter Whalley 





VERCHERES DEFENDS HER FATHER’S FORT 





7, nminent engagement 


BY HERALD FROY 


“Please—not another word, Cynthia. Don’t 
make it more difficult for both of us. I’m just 
as heartbroken as you are, but I know it’s bet- 
ter for yo No please, no tears, no kisses, 


no good-bdy 


The Tearful 

“No, no, Cynthia, for goodness’ sake, I can’t 
take it! I must, yes I must go—now—right 
away! You ciose your eyes and I'll close mine 


Why should this happen to me! Good-ah-by!” 


The Thoughtful 





‘eae 


‘ 


; My mind is irrevocably made up. It’s no 
xT, good discussing it or having a scene. We have 
Bs outlived each other’s love, interest and useful 
CL \ ness. I'm a plain man and a reasonably honest 
one: I couldn't go on living a life of pretense 
= with you. That is all. Good-by.” 
‘2 





\ “But this, my dear, is the way of the world. We 


- meet like comets and part like planets.* Cos- 
A \ j \ 
yy N e \ mically speaking, we move in different spheres 


~~ ~ 4 The Law of the Universe, the very Life For« 
~ 

W dictates our parting. Who are we, we ! 
} | \ specks of dust, to rebel against what has be« 

I ee so ordained? “By now.” 


(“Or the other way around.) 


The Dutiful 

“These are the best years of your life, my girl, 
and I’m not going to let you waste them on 
me.” 


at the same jokes, we don’t even 





A mere procession of days, each dressed up to 
| 


look like Sunday. But, you see, we 





“Our life together was like a sumptuous pag- 


all outward gloss and no deep content 


dont laugh 


laugh at the 


3 same peopl There is nothing left to hold us 
4 together except the abyss that Separates us 


The Infallible 


All these are fairly safe lines, but of course I 
can’t guarantee that they are absolutely fool- 
proof. There is only one gettmg-rid line that is 
infallible 

“Very well, Cynthia, you force me to speak 
plainly. Were through, do you understand 
me? Through. T-H-R-O-U-G-H. Is that clear? 
We're all washed-up, you and me.” 
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Sports Car Thrills with a Luxury Car Look. An exciting new personality has arrived in the 
select world of performance-bred sport machines. Born of bold Pontiac advances in basic auto- 
¢ 


motive engineering outfitted to anyone's taste in elegance the pure pleasures of a new kind 


BOLD 


of motoring await you now inthe 


NEw! arisienne om PONTIAC 
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WHATEVER ee ee ERES 
you DO We were hotter than an oil bomb. The Major had ONE FOR YOU 


skipped mysteriously and MI-5 wanted to know why 








or 


} | ) ) I I C ) il There ic yn 
\ ) 1 W ot to ill the Yar 

. ; p 1 1 exchanged a furt t 
lo fo pert ips tw t\ 

, pok oO | hen about five or six peop 

\ ) ‘ I it Gib of t n, some in army uniform, so 

\ » | hat. | ft W ithered that tl ) ! 
\ PD rr Offic MI-S and the | : 





( DO tatio o somewhere do 1 
i M oS W ! questioned som ore 
] 4do t \i ) 1 I [ ) oin and trinket tn « poc 
I happ ‘ ets ex ined, and we had to relat 
228 Chen OD Sa ROE kout thro » feverish dives wi tiny incident that had taken p 
{ 1 vo yp ) tt t ) the Maio 
[ ) } \ Wi V if { som 
LTS, WAAI oO ! d, carrying t I thi 
‘ t Land G t id n left in Perc OT 
tin pop iC Cc 1 i bottle and some tumble Fron 
| oO lo ( i nark they made We irned tf 
SI o | t them about I ot ren had gone off to th spo 








p 1 th M wr looked at t t vad visited with the Majo 





t P I x ) t No then, old chap S heck oval 
P ( 1 th oO I t in. You're quit I s 
nd drif hing you had in the pockets of the 
) om t ifo 1 that sto'en? Co I 
. | pearan ft P cl twelve-fifty (that v t Ti it 
H pert id v ind Ca e 1 to carry at | tin , CI 
ed | elf lar sold But h sundry useful article \ 
th il H i é Ih lett s old 0 Corresponden I 
soldic in the iniform of a m ) in mean’? 
; Pett eee et tees | i itt il M¢ ind 1 couple of other ean, now I come to think of it. there 
i riobpvons on tl left Dreast oO tne nic was on Si Percy said \ *tter trom 





| His fa Va tern and troubled Flyin Officer B V Hignell it Roval 
i Per ou bloody foo I said Air Force Station. Holkleigh. It was 
Phat é or someth I be The MI-5 man’s face lighted up at that 
ARE yu for W and he carefully copied down that 
i yn i go vu do Percy could remember of Bran Hignell’s 
| ) 
> ) ) 0 1 I I he left u 
\ little later \ wel oO oco 
Yo oo I told hin What ind ISCUITS ind a corpora sho ad 
Oo lor oO Major to couple of bedroom 
Yo WI I 1 to spend the night. Afte oO 
H i yke il t I o | poked n } do of th oom 
Oo l 3 yund ther \ ) tatior 1 
phon d My | { orridk SO it ck to sleep 
low t cent n I oO I tiful b ih 
t Th st " 1con and gen 
Ww | M oft } o helr ) 1e 7) th ' 7 ‘ t 
to oon nd the of n to I ‘ , 
n lightcap. Golly! When I woke up \ captain spoke to us, said it was quit 
SU eee eee | lf iM ol 1d sO was m ht, Percy could borrow some things Gh WP ae ae Rel Se ee Oe ee 
uniform nd ev thing | ind hed ind nip up to his tailor. What about o 
hur t Do Not Dist outsid Major. Oh, that llo nothing to it 
Burroughs brings you the broadest line of 


bring t esl mv door. Where do I go fro het | Just a crank, the captain said. “We 
1dding machines in the business, with the can’t zo on weal this thing! et a number of them, ,poor chaps. Turn 
features and functions you want at the Hard I i Percy, old ( I ed down for the services, you know | 





y — = id ' ¢ thie n ' . naccih shiered <« ho imecce them. 
pri e you want. Three basic Styles to choos¢ sabe ita a pv f . POssl LaSthereu oO they fat them 
visit to the pol selves p as admirals and air marshals 
from: full-keyboard Director, economy bu¥ , 
and even as humble captains. We caught 
Thriftline, compact Ten Key. See a demon- i ks ergeant on duty was most triend your johnny quite harmless ou Know 
stration at our branch or dealer. Burroughs nd highly amused, and he called We'll charge him in due course 
Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. Factory some other policemen in to hear the story Then how about my uniform?” Percy 
‘ ai C 4 se é > J - ° ‘ > 
of the Maio wapping uniforn Then asked. “Can I get it back? 
Wir . Yt 
Vindsor liario. | | \ ’ ” 
aty wg were they told. Percy he could leave the unt- Fraid not, old boy. the captain 
form there. and they would lend him said. “He got the wind up and chucked it 





some slacks and a jacket, items they kept in the river. We caught him in mufti.’ 3 
on hand evidently for various emergen So that was that. Very shortly | ? 


Burroughs 


was & 
wien on my way to Egypt, and not long after I 





BURROUGHS—T.M. But just then another policeman, who got there I heard the news of Percy’s 


5 on on es ee ee | Os reading something, exclaimed, “Oy! death. Later still, | heard that Bran and 2 OS SE An IS WE A We A Ee Gk me 
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Happy had been shot down, but had bail- 
ed out and were prisoners. So that was 
the end of it 

But I always wondered a little every 


ow and then why all th s. and then 


e at P lane. Percy had dt Ip 
Bran Hignel i grey-haired QC, who 
town and istered at the same 


d Happy, who 


so Toun 


right in town, unbeknown to 


H | OOh nm the ime S tne 
1 oy lh net at Manning Pool 
It wa i si i | me out i 
oO Happy I tered 
r ner suit I 1] in't 
| p Wh ) Il / dl | 
1. the led. | | } 
} It [ Hank rt old 
orse OU VE pt ) three hund 
ounds. Sa boy, P een tellu 
out the party we n 1 London that 
n " ?. wasn t The tim VO 
nd him got hooked up with the phoney 
Major () | the cheescheads I ever 
eard tell of, you two guys are about the 
lopiest. They shouldn't of let guys like 
ou loose in a town lke London, not 


n the blackout, anyway.’ 


All right, Happy, you can be quarter 
back now that it's Monday mornin: | 
iid | know you'd have been a lot 
smarter, but it so happens yeu didnt 


meet our phoney Major, o1 

‘Not much we didn't!” Happy said 
Where do you think he went when he 
left you? Why, he came straight up to 
visit us at Holkleigh! Boy, did we ever 
meet him! 

No kidding?” | said. “Was that where 


they caught him—at your station rd 





‘Nope, nobody never caught him,” 
Happy said. “Not that boy. We knew you 


; ; Artist’s drawing of the new supersonic Avro Arrow Malton, Ontario, plant. Honeywell helped design 
uys were mixed up in this thing, but : - : , A : 
, . another Canadian achievement by the manu- and engineer special advanced control systems 
Intelligence told us to shut up, and right ’ . ons ue : : : 3 + 
; <a , facturers of the CF-100. The Arrow is now under- that will make the Arrow one of Canada’s most 
ifter that we were shot down and never . . . ray e <r 
going its extensive test program at Avro Aircraft’s formidable air defence weapons. 


vot a chance to see you. But ask Bran, 
he’s the guy who can tell you. He went 


ill over England after the war to track 


let the guy tell it. 
Your Major.” Bran said, looking 


eft London, wear Canada’s most formidable air defence weapon 


important, “evidently 


ing your uniform and carrying your dog 


tags and twelve-fifty. He also had the let 

ter | had written t that’s how he -_— ‘ » a . 

seepage ett cen anew eyelnass While the details of the story of the develop- the Avro Arrow—probably the most advanced 

knew enough to come to Holkleigh. You 2 . wa , 

can't accuse him of lack of nerve. We ment of the remarkable Avro Arrow remain system ever installed in an aircraft of this 

were confined to camp for a good reason highly secret, we know that it represents a type. Honeywell alone has contributed other 

nin chtiga eden: Tepes 90 Fer estagiy radical departure from conventional aircraft ‘evolutionary control equi nt for the Arrov 

sombers in the air over Cologne—the ra al epa ure I conventional airera revolutionary control equipment tor the Arrow. 
st thousand-bomber raid, if you re design. It is engineered to the specific require- Honeywell’ \ero Division is the leading 

' ' ; : aoe ywells Ae! IS1O! » leading 

er—and we were all teed up for it ments of an all-Canadian aircraft—it is a 


manufacturer of such systems and components. 


The first | knew of this visitation was 


S 7 ic jet interecentor th: “ nerate | : ee ; : i 
when somebody came down to the flight supersonic ts nu rcepto rp! aa 7" rate In Other divisions of Honeywell are engaged in 
ind said that there was an old friend of extreme cold: it can repel attack with phe- — ‘ : ; : 

n ting t sil ¥ wally it the m ; . = ~: - 7 he designing and engineering fine comfort controls 
ts erica Pe tacg Ervin Machete nomenal fire-power; and it will cruise at excep- ; 


' , far hanting -« lairn 1 inn? ; } P 
So »hod\ olled Lowndes or somethin ior neating and air conditioning In homes and 
me C . 


tionally high speeds and altitudes. 


It see is chap kad walked in at the commercial buildings; precision instruments 
uard room, flashing your twelve-fifty : : 

iryil i parachute bag with ome And iu'¢ know that Honeywe ll controls have heen and valves [Ol automatic process control ; 
pyjamas and things in it, and claiming Gc wital factor in the suecess of this project. For switches, transistors and other components for 


he'd been posted to Holkleigt : eae : a ape pe OS a A 

Well “is = dl pe a —_ Honeywell’s Aeronautical Division, in co- the electrical and electronics industry—over 
€ ney callec ine aer! oon ae cS _ . ) . st ‘ 

ind they had no word about the posting operation with RCA has developed a completely 12,000 products in all. 

nd they asked hu f he had a copy of 1? orate stranic 1 . . ta Par 7 , i } ; ‘ 

ny igi i Pagoonaetoang gtd: * oe integrated electronic flight control system for Honeywell Controls Limited, Toronto 17, Ontario. 

the signal posting him, and he said he 

hadn't. He was a cool custome! They 

took him to the Adj, who was very busy 

ind said he'd get a signal off to Hulla- THE HONEYWELL ROUND 

vington to check up on the thing, mean- world s largest-aetite H 5 'f ll 

while he could have tea in the mess. Did inermostat pamettar one we 


, mbol of advanced design 
he kn anyo at Holkleigh? Why sur 7 
e AnOW nyone a I< * le ec and engineering at Honeywell 
he knew Bran Hignell—just like that 

He was 


might have been right in the next room 
But I was at the flight, so they sent 








wast we (Coutrols 


taking a fantastic risk—I 








him over to the mess with a runner, and 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
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NAME 


Since 1887, William Grant and 
his descendants have produced 
and exported Grant’s Scotch 


all over the world. 


SCOTCH 


Grant’s Glenfiddich distillery 
is the largest of its kind in 
Scotland. Still family owned— 


pride establishes excellence. 


PACKAGE 


Tall, triangular, unique, the 
new Grant's bottle bears the 
Clan motto “Stand Fast”—the 
name by which the brand is 


known in Scotland. 














“Nice seve.’ 














when they got there he dismissed the 


runner airily and drifted in. That was the 


last anybody saw of him—except for one 


little incident later in the evening. He 
st plain vanished from the mess, which 
was a very easy thing for an officer in 
iniform to do, and everybody was too 
sUSV at the time to worry about him 
My osh, what a story! Percy said 


| get it now That's how come I was 


killed he had my dos tags Everybody 
kept telling me I'd been killed they 
heard it on German radio, and the Red 


Cross reported it to London. He 





Percy's eyes were glowing with a fine 
notion 

He w ’” Bran asked coldly 

Why, well, the poor devil couldn't 


t into the service, so he stole a unt 
orm and got into action stowed away 
ine, and ot killed Probably the 


thought of that 





end he wanted. I never 
= Re onl 
Well don’t think of it now Bran 
of all that romantic nonsense 
correct conclusion. But for 
start, for your information, your Major 
i 


was not nented 4-F with a death 


wish. He was a real, honest-to-goodness 
major—only not English. I tracked the 
whole thing down after the war and, let 
re cell you, it was one honey of a search 

Your Major was, in fact, Herr Major 
Gerhard Otto von Kalbfuss=Jigersdorf 
a real major on Rommel’s staff, and a 
count of the Holy Roman Empire ot 
omething. And he was playing for keeps 
Percy, you're lucky he didn’t stiffen you 
out once and for all—though I don't 
think he'd do that unnecessarily. The Hert 
Major was a gentleman and a Junker 


imong other things, and you have to ad 


mit there was nothing wrong with his 
nerve 

Well what was he doing in the Park 
Lane Percy demanded 

Al Bra id That is the stor 
| | seem that about that time tne 

irmy wallahs called a special tech 
nical conference on desert equipment, to 
take place somewhere on Salisbury Plain 
The wel :Oing to demonstrate new tank 
ventilation systems, new gun sights, all 
kinds of new gadgets They brought 


quite a few blokes up from the Eighth 


Army to have look-see. Among those 
invited was clot—the kind of characte 
that can’t blow his own nose. He made 
a copy of the signal, and wrote down a 
lot of notes about the conference and 
then walked into the enemy lines with all 


the stuff on him. When they caught him 
he was trying to eat the signal, but they 
took it away from him and rushed it to 
Rommel! himself, after tidying it up a bit 

Naturally Rommel expressed a wish 
to know what was going to go on at the 
conference, and that was where Major 


Graf Kalbfuss=Jagersdorf came into the 


MACLEAN’S 


picture. He was an Intelligence bloke. He 
had attended Cambridge, and spoke bet 
ter-than-perfect English. He Knew the de 
tails of every captured British tank, gun 
ircraft, uniform, parachute and respira 
ior, and he had Kept abreast of the cur 


rent slang and jargon by chatting with 


prisoners. So up springs K-J and offers 
to go to England and attend the con 
ference, taking copious notes 

It turned out to be a lot easier than 
they expected. They found a name, rank 
and regiment for him, fixed him up with 
papers, signals and letters from generals 
and flew him to Holland 

From there he was taken by U-boat 
to the Norfolk coast. and he paddled 
ashore in a captured Spitfire pilot's 
dinghy. He had lots of money and lots of 
nerve, and he bluffed his way clear into 
the meeting, where he made some of the 
most intelligent comments heard 

‘He played a bold game right through 
they tell me. About the last day of the 
thing. somebody bellowed through the 
Tannoy system that General Parkhurst 
Major Armstrong—that 


was his nom de guer! and that was the 


wanted to see 


last they saw of Armstrong. General 
Parkhurst was one of the senior men he 
had claimed to know, but he was sup 
posed to be in Somaliland or something 
and he had turned up inopportunely. So 
Armstrong-Kalbfuss 


and then there was a real panic 


cleverly vanished 

Signals all over the country—police 
FANYS, land army, Salvation Army 
and the Boy Scouts were alerted—about 
the time you guys were having your sec 
ond drink with the guy. He knew he had 
to move fast. and you've got to admit 
he didn't exactly fool around. By the 
way, a fingerprint taken from a tumbler 
in your room, which matched one from 
Armstrong’s room at the conference 
proved that he was your guy 

But the mustache.” Percy said No 
spy could grow one like that! 


All make-up, Percy boy, and the eye 
brows too,” Bran said Anyway, he dis 
appeared from London and then he dis 
appeared from our mess at tea time. And 
what he did after that we can guess 
When we were getting dressed for the 
trip, some wireless ‘op was moaning thai 
somebody had pinched his boots his 
Irvin jacket, his harness and his para 
chute, and if he'd thought he was getting 


hieves he would 


n amongst a pack of 
have joined the navy instead. Well, natur 
illy, nobody had much time to help him 
and I didn't give it a thought until the 
next day 

‘Anyway, we get airborne and cross 
the English coast and get out over that 
dark water—you know, the quiet bit 
when the engineer says to me, over the 
intercom speaking very calmly and 
quietly ‘Skipper, he says, ‘there’s a 
queer bloke sitting down by the flare 
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os eke 
ee : 
; 
chute, holding a parachute pack, and he’s then returned to base, and that was that.’ and said it was a very poor business all where our friend Happy stepped into the 
plugged into the oxygen there.’ So he got home safely after all?” I round picture. Happy, you do your line-shoot. 
said “That got me mad, and I said anyway now.” 

TTELL, so help me, the hair went Ah, but no,” Bran said “Not at all. we'd managed to get rid of the guy and “Aw,” Happy said. “It seems like the 
VW straight up on the back of my Let me tell you 7 saved the aircraft and crew, and he whole thing happened a hundred years 
veck. | was all keyed up for flak and ‘TE GOT home smiled and shook his head again ago. Here we are, all back. all workin 
night fighters. but little brown men by W } 10me, and already there Quite wrong, old boy, he said. ‘It to meet the installments—I can’t believe 
the flare chute was too much. When I was a great stink and flap about would have been much better if your there really was a war. But anyway, this 
ecovered the power of speech, I told the this character that had disappeared from whole squadron had been lost and that night | sit there through interrogation 
nzineer to sit tieht. handed over to the the mess, and some MI-5 guys from Lon fellow hadn't got home alive. That is all sayin’ nothin’ cause I didn’t want to say 
econd dickey. and went back to have a “95.9 had just arrived in a five-litre Bent I can tell you about him, that it would anythin’. Until this crack about the stow 
ook. And that was when I met the Maior ley or something, and we were interro have been worth a squadron to eliminate iway guy bein’ worth a squadron. So | 
Graft Kalbfuss.” gated from hell to breakfast time. Finally him.” taps the major on the arm, and he whirls 

He paused, for effect probably, and this MI-S major shook his head sadly And that,” Bran concluded, “was round 


lowly slit the lead foil around the neck 





of another of Percy’s bottles 
Help yourselves chaps,’ he said r 
Well, I looked at this guy, and he stood 
p and covered me with an automatic 
st like that. Right away I could see he 


knew how to handle a rod, so I didn't 


ah 
irgue. I dropped my flashlight, but he $ 60 Ee 
turned one of his own on me right away 


ind shouted to me. I lifted my ear-piece 
nd he shouted again: ‘You will proceed 
to Holland and land at Schiphol.’ Then he 
waved me buck to the cockpit and fol- 
owed me up, neatly blackjacking the 
engineer e@7 issant. The wireless op and 
navigator were, of course, too busy to 
know what was happening 

Well. he got the second dickey ut 
of the driver’s seat, or at least I did. and 


e 
then he made him lie on the floor. I 


climbed in and plugged in my intercom 


quickly, while the stowaway was still 
busy, and I got my licks in fast. I told 
the crew that we had a spy on board, 
that he had me covered. [| said to shoot 
iim or get him out some way fast. But 
10body had a gun, except the ones in the 
turrets. The navigator moved up. The 
stowaway put a bullet through the sleeve 
of his Irvin jacket. We were stumped 
But all of a sudden I had an idea.’ 

And a wonderful one too.” Happy 
said loyally 

Thank you, Hap. Well, I said to the 
crew I'm going to say we're attacked, 
and fake we're hit and going down, then 
I'll give the order to jump. We're over 
the coast now. I told Hap to report a 
fighter and fire some rounds—corn it up 
rood. After this enemy character jumps 
we'll be okay 

Just then the wicked count saw I was 
talking and yanked my plug out. Then 
he plugged himself into the second dick- 
y's outlet, before he connected me again 

Don’t do any more talking, old boy,’ 
he said. ‘Start losing height at once.’ 

So I started losing height, and i wait 
d and waited for Hap to get cracking 


Finally he started to scream (which wasnt 





ike Happy) that we were being attacked 
J1U88 on the starboard quarte! I 





y ] ° ite Ee vay y , T dor] F : 
wung hard round right and Hap and the Wouldn't your wife enjoy seeing the sights of London or Paris? You can 15-day Excursion saves you $97.0 
, ; R ‘ 
nid-upper started firing. Then the engin take her along with you, make a holiday of your next business trip, for as Spend 15 days in Europe at this low 
c y regaine s : TOA’. “ : Ex on far mly $416 Montreal 
er (who had quickly regained conscious little as $41.60 down! With TCA’s “Pay Later plan, all you pay now is I mpes ns pee Leave any d oe 
ness) hit a longeron with the axe, and | 10 f | er ae aaa ; i eave any da joy 
© oO , é »>— Hhudve > Te 7 ae 5 aa ; Sn dah ‘onmiall os < ' sshebcimgs 
shouted that we were hit. | had pulled the ( rer Tare ULE ie rest of the tare to suit your convenience. gprs: vay é I = . ~- Reng: . ice a 
it regula ure ‘ iter plan 
nose way up, and right then I pushed the { p to 24 months to pay the balance, according to the amount ipplies 
st f ard ar throwing the gas “——p ) a? , a, : om 
ick forward hard, thre é When you “Fly Now — Pay Later” with TCA, there’s a minimum of See extra cities — no extra fare 
away from the carburetors, so all four Nae Riek ante aii . 
; nality us : onature > P ¢ \ " ‘ » _ _ urove’s exciting cil Moe 
engines cut at once. A flak shell burst orma our signature On one form, and youre set to go. If you i = topov 89 
, : 4 . ou own stopover on or pre 
nearby. I screamed that the controls were wish, you can use the plan to pay for inclusive package tours in Europe planned routin All : { the 4 
; ) ed routing l you pay t} uré 
shot. The engmes came on mii — covering all travel, hotels, meals and sightseeing trips. to the farthest point 
a horrible whine, because they'd gone : 
Ren * ‘ a : So, if you'd like to be voted husband of the vear. start planning now See more for your money with a 
into fully fine pitch, and when sak ’ he. ing W. 7cA Peak : 
Jump, the stowaway was ready Call on vour Travel Agent or TCA Office and ask for the TC ‘A European ackage tour 
- . like s ; at,’ f : : . rhere’s a wide choice of tours available 
I'll bet he ran like a scalded cat, Vacation Pack. A phone call will get one in the mail to you at once. It gives iibsilies ab Scie Hanae. winendee 
Percy said : t ; + o- hi ! g ing 
ares , vs you complete information on TCA Atlantic services. de trips. Budget the entire cost of a Euro 
Oh no, don’t wrong the man,” Bran , 


osu ae , pean vacation with the TCA “Pay Late 
told him. “The Herr Major Graf was a tails of the “Pay Laten plan and TCA package tours. yg tf: | plan 


Prussian officer. He moved quickly and 


= Save on family travel trom 
without panic, all very soldierly, keeping MF. _g- y tre 
nea October 15th 

me covered till he was out of sight. I 


kept chucking the aircraft about to make See your Travel Agent or TCA's Fama Fare reductions apply dur- 


ing Fall and Winter months 
it seem real. Half a minute later the ) i 1 


mavigator yelled, ‘Spy's gone. Skiope TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES = I. . __asy 
He went out through the mid-under j 
hatch.” So we went on to Cologne and PAY LATER bees Se SN SEATS Ds 
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Ot pays TO KEEP 


BUILDING A BANK ACCOUNT 


Remember how proud you we of your first job. vor 
first pay, your first bank book ill earned by yout 
Own imimiative 

Many a success story b Well. I had saved up 
some money in the bank ” People who get ahead 
know how seri 1 bat K account atl be 

Canadians have learned the value of having sa 
handy in time of opportunity ot ed. Last yea he 
opened almost 500.000 new deposit accounts in the 
chartered banks, makin i il Ol arly LO,500,000 

A chartered bank is a safe, convenient pla vhere 
vou will find a type of account to suit your purpose, al d 


friendly, experienced attention to all your banking needs. 


Save ata hank millions do! 


CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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omethi Saw- four thousand feet when old Siegfried lett 


ee 








( So | us—giving him less than thirty seconds 
lidnt n 1 to figure out what was wrong and put ! 
lid h ripping the elastics off again 

Ih ed. S Gosh! Percy uid 
nos 10 ) I didn't want to say anythin ibo 
Happ Xf 1, “becat the ore | 
ht about it, t I felt. H 
} e bra 
) ' ik to kill I 0 But 
) i Oo MI-S ) He 
) R ( ov. / dain't iif vo 
B izhtan pol 1 ft lo 
op oO for hi 
And f[ did Bra \ 
B t e of 1 t Gert 
W nnounced Percy's deat ho 
) ) ly > one h vd i ' , 
C oO toway hadnt got do 
uO nd sed Perc do oO Too 
v oO MI-5 m re) , 
oor old Kal onc 
i I Not 
" { nt o le : : : 
ice I ed Ro ) » oO I 
nee Oh Salad Ch 
I London after th 


prime minister’s home town 


1C4 ivé 





There’s nothing ‘“‘typical’’ 


In politics 





it’s 


about Prince Albert. 


gone Liberal, CCF and Tory 


" M ) K € Back in 1&89¢ vhen Canad B«¢ 
f { | ted Baptist CI y OF other that is time to 
ind ost tne ) ‘ ct e. Laurier looked about for a saf 
odd organ oO t plent O talk seat in his campaign against Sir Charle 
bout Tupper To play it doubly safe he 
H [ John Die ibak mK i n two constituencies—in Quebec 
n Club notices said one Arthabaska and in the Territorial District 
No ce es oO les Actually 700 of Saskatchewan it Prince Albert He 
lf of the peop ou meet P.A eturned in both 
» tl prim John part Exactly thirty years later n 192 
on 'Y to 1 cust [ ) Mackenzi King was also looking for a 
fec YT nd entl perhay or te seat, following his defeat tn Ontario's 
i f g locio. When Diet tk if North York. He too chose Prince Al 
p ! er ) ind won. Kin sat for P.A. fo 1 
fo j ) ] ) nost twenty years, prime minister 1 il 
lol I t na rt tr brief Bennett gime in the early 
k He'd ccep Phirti 
| I45 defeat by CCFer Bowermar 
| P.A oO ) ! didn't mean that P.A. had suddenly be 
Diet tf t om en come typical Saskatchewan town 
10 | ho I sent the Actually t has neve! peen typica 
) ( con ) I prairie town because of its location 
’ Diefe ker we i 53 the northern edge of the prairie and the 
I aS olled more otes than his southern fringe of the Canadian Shield 
| ( CCH oppo I co ed Nor had it gone ahead like other prairie 
ewan h oO been towns. It has failed to fulfill the prophecy 
id, the on ime a federal of its founder, the Rev. James Nisbet 
won ction t P.A who in 1866 foresaw a population of 
was when | I Bowerman defeated an hundred thousand It nasn t become 
ther prime ninister Mackenzie King, capital of the province, as it once expect 
in 1945. (Bowerman held the seat for ed. and the nearest, railway main line 


onl a single term 


eaten track is accustomed to being rep 


resented at Ottawa by 


fifth of the tir 


eration Car 


during a 


da’s prime 


la 
elected by the people o 


This little city off the 


a prime 


passes through 
miles to the 


isolation and 


Saskatoon, a 


south 


hundred 
Notwithstanding it 


munister; population, or per 


mixed 


ne since Confed- haps because of it, it has developed a 
ry 
minister has been 


Albert 


unique character 
Back when P.A., 


f Prince had its dreams of 
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greatness, a group of citizens founded the 
Prince Albert Club, a red-brick structure 
next door to the now partly demolished 
Opera House, and with an underground 
passage linking the two so that members 
ould get a drink between acts without 
roing into the winter’s cold, sometimes 
lown to fifty-six degrees below zero. A 


few years ago the club moved to a new 


building. The old building is now the 
Public 


Campbell, it continues to play an impor 


Library. Under librarian Grace 


tant, though quite different role in local 
life 

The library, for one thing, is helping 
to stamp out the cultural differences that 
traditionally have separated Indians from 
white people throughout the vast P.A 
hinterland. In the past many Indian chil 
iren in remote areas didn’t get to school 
it all. Even today there is a special class 
at the Anglican Residential School for 
Indians where newcomers, some as old 
as fifteen, receive their first lessons. Each 
vear illiteracy decreases, however, as In 
dians in growing numbers attend the P.A 
public and high schools. And one of the 
notable factors in integrating the two 
races is the local library and the travel 
ing libraries under its management 

But it wasn’t a mixed population o1 
even isolation that kept P.A. back while 
other western towns were going ahead 
The major cause probably was the crip 
pling financial burden of La Colle Falls 
dam 

The dam was a fine, ambitious pre 
World War I project intended to provide 
P.A. with hydro-electric power. Surveys 
of the site forty miles downstream were 
made and in 1912 the town assumed re 
sponsibility for about one and a half mil 
lion dollars in debentures. A great camp 
was laid out, and work on the project 
commenced. The first section of the 755 
foot structure was well under way when 

economic depression forced a_ halt 
loods hampered work when it was re 
imed. Frost cracked the unhardened 
tripled, the 


oncrete. Construction cost 


Saskatchewan River washed out found: 


tions, and the entire project had to | 
jropped, saddling the city with a debt 
that will not be liquidated complete 
ntil 1966, the hundredth anniversary of 
Prince Alberts founding. Now, though 
! Colle Falls is still mentioned 
potential hydro-power site, P.A. gets Ils 
power from steam plant 

For decades the city was hamst: 
debt. In 1940 it defaulted on its debt 


payments. and from 1940 until 1946 


under provincial-govert 


operated 


nent supervision. That year a new ma\ 


elected, lawyer John Cuelenaere 
nior partner in the firm of which Jot 
Yiefenbaker was senior. Cuelenaere held 
ffice until 1954 when he was defeates 
the present chief executive, Liberal 
Dave Steuart 
Cuelenaere, like so many men from 
the west, went east to see the bondhold 
an effort to get the town back o1 
ound financial footing. He wi 


rrange a settlement whereby the ¢ 


iid off half its arrears of interest, the 


the half being canceled by bond 
older The interest rate was reduced 
rom four to three percent, and grad 
P.A. h redeemed its bonds, buying 
hen p at eighty and ninety dollars 
onditions have steadily improved. Th 
ouncil recently ordered a crest bearing 


he motto Proud Heritage, Bold Des 
iny 

But P.A. was still feeling the effects of 
ts hard times in 1953. It still depended 


or 


its two major industries, mixed farm 
' 

ng 

i, 

I 


ut 


and timber products, with itth 


1s g from the north and business it 


lerived as a distributing centre. Though 





northern Saskatchewan was already estab 






























lished as an important mining area, min- U.S. Congress; three years jiater he had legal work. Most families in the sparsely 
ing interests had bypassed the town al 


settled area could recall instances when 
most entirely 


they had profited from his legal advice, 
directly or indirectly. He had long ago 
been nicknamed “counsel! for the defense” 


been a member of the Canadian delega 
tion to the Empire Parliamentary Asso 
ciation meeting in Bermuda, and at 
Washington; he had represented Canada 
at the 1950 meeting in Australia and, in 


Some citizens, despairing 
that the town would ever live up to its 
one-time slogan, “Hub of the Top Two 
Phirds,” formed the Diefenbaker Club 
and invited John to accept nomination 
for parliament 


because of the many cases he had won 
1952, had been one of the Canadian dele His yarn about his own brief teachin; 
gation to the United Nations. But he was 
known much better for what he had done 





experience is an often-repeated classic re 
Diefenbaker was living in Prince Al counted fo every visitor 

bert at the time, but had represented the nearer home. “I was out with some older pupils 
adjacent constituency of Lake Center Men and women remembered that 
since 1940. In 1943 he had been chair Diefenbaker, with his brother Elmer, had 


man of the first British Commonwealth hauled grain to Saskatoon and had taken 


Diefenbaker is said to have told a teach 
ers’ meeting. “It was a fine day, perfect 
for gopher shooting. But it was also the 


Conference attended by members of the on plowing contracts before starting his day the inspector chose to call. Since 


















































































With curling, or any sport, when you snap off 


e a cap of Red Cap, you open your way to a 










true Canadian ale with full bodied flavour. 


CARLING'S RED CAP ALE 


THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CA/RLING'S 











two 


of 


you 
ASPIRIN will quickly reduce your 
fever 
relie. 
Used as a gargle, ASPIRIN 


soothing relief from the sore 


At the First Sign of 


COLD .. GRIPPE 


Take 2 Aspirin Tablets— 
and feel better fast! 


The moment you feel 
the symptoms of cold 


or highly-contagiou 


grippe 


fever, headache, mus 


cular aches and pains, 
throat—-take 


and sore 


ASPIRIN tablets with a ful! glas 
water. You should do this before 
do anything else because 


stop the headachy feeling, and 


e your muscular discomfort. 


which include 


brings 


throat 


caused by your condition. 
So get ASPIRIN now, and keep it 
handy. Remember— you can take 


ASPIRIN anytime ! It’s used by millions 


more people than any other pain 
reliever—without stomach upset. And 
even at twice the price, you can get 


nothing better! Buy ASPIRIN— it’s all 


pain reliever! 


ASPIRIN 


Trade Mark Reg. 
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ANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE, 








Dandruft? 


USE 





dandruff remover 


SHAMPOO 


Results Guaranteed or Money Back! 








WINDOW BOX TOMATO 












4 For ¢ boxes or garden 
eariy n 

8 iche high 

and compa Loaded 

t f ght red 

h 

ather 

gives 

av 

other 

home grown sorts and when 
shipped-in tomatoes are so ex- 


pensive. Colorful and ornamental too for pots or 








garden, (Pkt. 25¢) (Ya oz. 75c) postpaid 
FRE BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 







NURSERY BOOK FOR 1958 
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DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
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gopher shooting wasn’t on the curriculum 
that year, I got fired.” 
It all 


added up to the Diefenbaker 


Club and the offer of the nomination 
Members of the club came from all poli 
tical parties. They included Ed Jackson, 
member in the provincial CCF organ 


Fred Hadley, a 
Liberal Arid local merchant who became 
Diefenbaker was 


ization, and long-time 
Diefenbaker’s organize! 
soon being promoted as “The Voice of 
the North 


his supporters 


and among those typical of 
were Billie Halstad and his 
metis wife 

Halstad kept a livery stable near Wa- 


| 


kaw forty years ago and stabled young 


Diefenbaker’s Indian pony. “It was a 
rickety rig he had,” he says. Halstad’s 
seventy-odd-year-old wife recalls the lat- 


st visit of Diefenbaker and his wife, in 
the late summer of 1957 


Mrs. Diefenbaker the 
had dropped in with her hus- 


former Olive 
Freeman 
ind, as they so often do throughout 
She mentioned the 
dinner at which she and the prime, min 
ister would entertain the Queen at Ot 
Lund and Leo Bremner 
were going to shoot mallards for the din- 
ner when the season opened. As it hap 
pened, Mrs. Diefenbaker later 


th: being served at the state 


the vast constituency 
Gordon 


learned 
it duck was 
dinner at Rideau Hall, changed her menu 


and sent the P.A. ducks to Buckingham 


Palace. But the suggestion was enough for 
Mrs. Halstad. She went berry picking 
Gathering a great batch of low bush 
cranberries, the old meétis woman care- 


vinnowed the rich red crop, and 


made 1 batch of cranberry sauce, and 
nt it off to Ottawa 
Sure it was for the Queen, she sa 
But John helped me when I was in 
trouble long ago, and he didn’t send no 
bill ither 


“Vote for the big name” 
There wa John and 
Olive Diefenbaker on the TV console at 


the Halstad as 


photograph of 





there was !n practically 


ery house I visited this past autumn 
One woman who arrived in immi 
grant from Middle Europe decades ago 
nd who is now a well-to-do matron, had 
everal photographs including one of 
her ith the Diefenbakers. It is ru 
mored that it was she, an expert in sever 
il languages, who made it her business to 
see that every newly arrived citizen with 


vote knew how to use it Vote for the 
big name she advised 
Driving 


the town itself, it's hard to believe that 


north toward the outskirts of 


here south meets north. The pink and 
apple-green Motel 
Florida rather than a land of mallards 
But turn off Central Avenue to the studios 
CKBI any 
catch the mood of the 
northland CKBI is owned by 
Saskatchewan-born Ed and Frank Raw 
linson, who will soon open their new 
hundred-thousand-watt TV station. While 
this is primarily 


Flamingo 


suggest 


of station afternoon, and 


you'll quickly 


Station 


designed to serve the 
community, it will also ensure that next 
time 2 prime munister 
before the country from P.A. he won't 
have to fly to Regina as Diefenbaker did 


on the evening of June 10 


wishes to appear 


But already CKBI is providing a serv- 
Mailbag, that’s 
Mailbag 


was started several years ago when the 


ice, a program called 


famous throughout the north 
two hospitals and the sanatorium were 
trouble getting in touch with 
relatives of patients. Now, any 


having 
ifternoon 
anyone in 
the vast hinterland may drop in at the 


anyone with a message for 


studio, knowing that friends and relatives 
throughout the north will be listening in 


It may be a poignant message: “Dad 
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desperately ill; come at once,” or the joy 
ful news: “It’s an eight-pound boy 
When sudden 


moth 
er and baby doing fine 
snow storms block winter roads, farm 
ers caught in town can get word to neigh 
bors who will feed and water their stock 
Students, coming home, can 
be met whenever transportation is avai! 
able. Most of all 
conquered isolation in this area 
Peter Pond in 1778 built his first rough 


imrange to 


perhaps, Mailbag has 


where 


stockaded fur post 

A hundred and eighty years since the 
first white man wintered here—and four 
years since Diefenbaker first represented 
the town P.A.’s progress is still not 
spectacular The rather plain-looking 
town stretching along the river still de 
pends on farming and 
products, tourists and the Department of 
Natural Saskatchewan 
Maybe the uranium deposits at Lac La 
Ronge, and nearer, will be 
There is hope that R. ¢ 
Vancouver, will shortly commence work 


on a 


mixed timber 


Resources of 


developed 


Campbell, of 


long-mooted — sixty-million-dollat 
pulp plant, near the site where at the end 
of World War I P.A. boasted the largest 
sawmill between Ottawa and the Pacif 
coast 


This winter, the real shot in the arm 


coming from construction locally credited 
to John Diefenbaker. This winter work 
is under way on the half-a-million-dol 
lar laboratory where the effects of north 
ern lights on radar will be studied jointly 


by Canada and the United States Au 





Force under peculiarly perfect atmos 
pheric conditions. But the key to real 
progress, now, lies in the phrase “across 
the river.’ 

Ihe North Saskatchewan broad and 
swift and treacherous. It has long separ 
ited the south from the north. It will 
continue to retard P.A.’s northward cd 
velopment until it ts adequately bridged 
Where, then, does Diefenbaker stand in 


relationship to this long-needed, symboli 
tructure? 
| 


To the visitor who wonders wit 


south will really merge with north at 
P.A when the town 
a gateway to the uranium fields, it’s ap 
parent that.even Diefenbaker is unlikely 


to provide the desper itely needed link 


an hope to become 


much as he might like to. A new bridge 
across the North Saskatchewan is prop 
unless some 


erly a provincial project 


One can prove that it 1s essential to na 


tional defense. Onl 


when that bridge is 
built will P.A. lay on another celebration 
comparable to the historic tenth of June 
1957 


Meantime, most people in P.A. don’t 
expect the Diefenbakers themselves ever 
to come back really to live. “This place 
them now,” said 
one man. They base their hunch on the 


fact that Mrs. Diefenbaker has made few 


isn’t big enough for 


changes to the décor of the house on 
19th Street West, with its green-broad 
loomed, living 


And then there’s the prime minis 


chintz-hung, book-lined 
room 
ter’s office 

“Well,” said Diefenbaker’s law part 
ner, John Cuelenaere, when I asked him 
about that, 


when he’s at home.” 


“John just uses my offic 


The prime ministet 
long enough for a haircut, I was told. He 
and Mrs. Diefenbaker were in town only 
three half days before the last election, 
the entire local campaign being handled 
by their friends. 


can't often stop 


“But that’s all right,” say those friends 
“We know they'll keep coming home 
when they can, because they want to, and 
because here they get to talk to ordinary 
people, neighbors used to grass-roots 
thinking. Maybe that’s not a bad thing if 
you're dealing with folks at the interna 


tional level.” 


1958 
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Mailbag 
Continued from page 4 
M Who found Eidorado? 
M Poor lucky dancers 


inder the heading The Real Uranium 
Pioneer (Nov. 9) you publish a letter 
igned by Ernest Hardisty in which it is 
isserted that Dr. J. Mackintosh Bell, not 
Gilbert LaBine (as stated by you in your 
Sept. 28 issue) should be considered as 
real discoverer of the mine at Great 
Bear Lake from which the material for 
A-bomb was obtained 
The facts are: In 1900 J. Mackintosh 
Bell and Charles A. Camsell, on a re 
onnaissance expedition for the Geolog- 
Survey of Canada, noticed mineral 


iins on rocks along the shore of Great 


Bear Lake Bell mentioned them casual 
in his report. Netther Bell nor Cam 
ll ever returned to investigate In 


29. however, Gilbert LaBine flew to 
ireat Bear Lake where, in two weeks’ 
ospecting, he found such evidences of 


portant mineralization that he returned 


he following spring for a longer stay 
nd discovered what became the Eldo 
ido Mine. Dr. Camsell is in error when 
he states in his book, Son of the North, 
that LaBine went to Great Bear Lake 
ifter reading, in 1930, Bell’s account of 
the 1900 expedition. LaBine had visited 
tne irea before he evel heard of Bell's 
report; and what his experienced pros- 
pector’s eye told him caused him to re- 


n D M LCBOURDAIS, TORONTO 


Editor Note: Both correspondents tell 


e story accurate LaBine, fly 
om Great Bi Lake 1929 
mineralize sf from air 
he f } Bell's repe r 
OU rchives; tl ( ? 
rned n the summiner of As) ff 
? } nd, t é 


“Poor” dancers well off? 


About Life Sentence with the Ballet 
December 7): Poor things! that they 
hould have to turn down a mere $1,000 
week and then collect unemployment 
nce! I can't sleep nights wondering 
ow we can afford tomorr { Ost 
PALMER, COBOURG, ONI 


\ misleading reference corrected 


of my friends have brought to 


ittention a reference to me in the 
ticle, What Kind of Man Was Herbert 
Norman?, by Sidney Katz, in Maclean's 
Sept. 28, 1957 


This reference to “the Canadian rep- 
entative at the League of Nations 
vho during the Ethiopian War proposed 
sanctions (November 1935) against 
Italy is Inaccurate and misleading in 
ing The Canadian Government 
tily shipped him off to Wellington 
High Conif#nissione! The facts are 
continued at the League of Nations 
almost two years after the oil-sanc 
ons incident, when he was appointed 
» the Canadian Legation at Washington 
here he served as counselor for more 
two years—to January 1940—be- 
ore being appointed at his own request 
ind solely on his own initiative to the 
ew high commissionership in New Zea 
nd WALTER A. RIDDELL, TORONTO 
Editor’s Note: Maclean’s apologizes for 
takenly saying that Dr Riddell’s 
osting to New Zealand was made has 
tily. No unfavorable reflection on him 


was intended * 
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“This Year You Can Enjoy a Full Fifteen Days 


say these Canadian vacationers from Ottawa, 


pictured here at Greencastle in Northern Ireland. 


“Of course you’ve dreamed often enough of making a trip to 
Britain—to see the sights, to visit the folks, to shop for bar- 
gains—but have you ever figured out how little it could cost? 
The fifteen days we were there cost us only $490 a-piece. And 
this included transportation both ways—and some wonderful 
trips in Britain, to Wales and Scotland and Northern Ireland”’. 
You see prices in Britain are agreeably low by Canadiar 


standards, right now: A good seat in the theatre for $2.00; 


4 
t 
‘ 

5 


bed and breakfast in a village inn for less than $3.00; hire of 
a self-drive car for 11 cents a mile, all-in. Make this year your 


year for that trip to Britain. See your travel agent—today! 


S 


From Toronto, by surface $490; by air $520 
From Vancouver, by surface $630; by air $690 





— 
| i 
FOR ALL INFORMATION ABOUT BRITAIN AND FOR Britain’s well-stocked shops are famous for bargains. Here a 
FASCINATING FULL COLOUR BOOKLET, WRITE TO = ahd ks é : 
a ae pa ; ae visitor hunts for treasure among the fascinating antique shops in 

THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION (DEPT. MM/28), 

99 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO The Lanes, at Brighton. Today’s favourable exchange rate will 
= a niiesaiieeiinaandibaedmimais ——— make your dollars go agreeably far in Britain. 
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SELLS FIRST STORY 3 
MONTHS AFTER ENROLLING 
’ 
T 
ent BEF‘ 
HEY 
. P 
I 
T | al 
Why Can't 
1 Ua 
o 
You Write? 
ou Write 
ss. + 
It's much simpler than you think! 
so man C0} vith tl er! t 
ming 1 { t nf I 
ed. I iffer from it O 
u nm i i tak 
Vian ire ) ced i 1 is ON RADIO: Morse “takes five” along with studio orchestra during a rehear 
mined pe I tred vitl l sal. He started acting at fifteen. Today he makes eighteen thousand a yeat 
nits To vritin 
Few realize tha it buik of |, ae Co re Se ee ke” 
niece cae tate lesen er Here I can act,”’ said Morse, ‘‘as long as I can stand up and stay awake 
nknowns.” 
Not onlv do these thousands of men The star who can’t stop acting continued from page 26 
f duce most of the fiction 
bu ountles urticle yn 
I, n isiness irrent events to better himself. He'd escaped for the Morse. in fact, is an odd and disarm- price for this kind of production. Morse 
hobb lati a , | nd | afternoon, that bygone day in 1935, to ing mixture of street Arab and gent objected to the whole principle of peg 
vehelelen oad thatene is ‘ sudition for a scholarship to the Royal An English novelist once described the ging maximum prices and demanded a 
ior tag oy ; : ; Academy of Dramatic Art in London be true Cockney as “all sharpness, material thousand and one dollars. With CBC off 
a ve cause he'd read that the scholarship ca ism, realism and repartee Morse 1s clals exasperatedly offering him dolla 
Such m os - cl ae ‘ nd ried a subsidy of three pounds a week, or materialist enough to buy his fine clothes bills from their trouser pockets, Morse 
e week thousands of cheques fo more than three times his wage as an it January sales and to furnish his six stood firm: he wanted the inconclusive 
$25, $59 and $100 go out t : writers errand boy in Bethnal Green. He'd nev room $140-a-month flat in midtown To fee on record. The CBC finally capit 
vhose latent ability wa perna n een a play in his life. He chose to try ronto at auction rooms he’s” realist lated but observing some dim corporate 
eater than your out in the part of Moncrieff because, on enough to forestall critics by publicly point of honor, made out the cheque fot 
The Practical Method ransacking the drama shelves of the put calling himself “a pinch-penny 1 thousand and fifty dollars 
Snail ; ' , , \ lic librarv. he decided sa His candor extends to other weakness Morse, who has also served tellingly on 
to write is by News proper toff’s name es: he has described himself. on occa the local executive of the actors’ union 
iper copy desk lito wa I tim I But as Dame Sybil. who was one of sion, as “conceited ind “a coward.” His can get away with such gambits because 
cores INCIONE Chassit Phe . tne the judge pointed out, Morse was not repartee is so colorful that even his rages he is a very useful and versatile actor 
ny lve é : ' t ny he wa ilso, St said make a good show: his daughter Melanie My dearest enemies.” he confesses wry 
" ‘eon ve os ~ ‘ : y ‘ : trangely moving yecau of hi utt who is twelv na Deen Neard to say ly will say I'm a sort of circus horse 
on ne potas : rors { t 0. out of f 1 of two hur Good) vere going to have a scene that its all done by numbers. But 
hat is why Newspay Ins f ired and fifty, he won Morse once threw a tin cup at r\ He pauses. “I'm struggling with an epi 
America bases writing cru I Today Morse, who screams at his t ) camera n dre renearsa Decaus tne gram he grins. Then A trick is the 
the Copy Desk Method. It i ind Kee childret they ra llable. ha oO p was a makeshift for the pewter tank name given to technique by people who 
writing in y a Ror : y thoroug! nastered tt pinch pleats « ird the script called for. And in the mat havent got any.” 
vn tim \nd mtn uieg'. : ss . tl 1}. 1 Briti accent that h ter of sharpn Morse is t product Morse has now moved on to bargain 
ie ‘ enh . me — 1 called on to play Professor Higgin of tl London slums ng about ballyhoo. He points out that 
; ; ’ “be Shaw phonetic perfectionist. at ist a billing clause is always part of a stage 
wea er { , ( Higeins dix o more fot Four roles for less or screen actor's contract. “It's as impo 
Dock wei wank \ i than Morse did for himself durit tant to a star as the money,” he says 
ctively cat w . : two it RADA and fourteer n CBC del t biggest tea One billing wrangle between two Holly 
y hety ares ; | i Act To I t to Canad ood Stars was So Ditter that their name 
vl VW . , ' . , 
Profitab too. as % i H i ted el Or nig 10 it ually Och noon t the d finally to be crisscrossed, like a ral 
ha ai aia ha , Britist ist He ca listing t orporation. Morse. howev I t way intersection sign, so neither name 
. ste \ 2 ca c between | ind non-\ ge aS defined Dp the CBC one Wa ind inothe eve could be said to top the other 
cant prot week k a M Niat Mitford: for instance. } we he’s been in Toronto CBC contracts do not contain billing 
ta . 1 ( ’ : table nki ther thi \ For instance irly m 1954 C rh clauses and when Morse first demanded 
lity thi el F tt ind looking gla ither that drama show defaulted and tl CBC dé one he was told it might take two years 
Have You Vatural Ability? mirror mat bl ord-sno ided to fill in with a repeat performanc to arrange. Morse started his campaign 
Our FREE W g Apt ! I : he admit of Ebb Tide in which Morse had rli »y offering to lower his price fifty dol 
a] wheth , W ical p t There was no time to groom a lars in exchange for a billing clause. Next 
nt for w " : vea wed eighteen ew lead so Morse, who describes him he threatened to raise his price two hun 
+ eed . rh \ ’ es sh uinea shoes and its of spare Savile elf as “cunning-minded.” dem inded ind dred dollars and actually raised it a hun 
, ent Chere i ' liga Row t. He customarily hurries around got, four hundred dollars. He had played dred and fifty. Lately he has been ac 
nlv mail tw ( elow da to the ci floor of his car to hand out t the first time for $280. A year later cepting leads on the private undertaking 
News} ty lus : me » Park nale pa The car itself vent o1 rike for still more money of the drama department that all pub 
Avenue New York N.Y ; \ three-vear-old Jaguar saloon and Morse It w ight after a TV production where licity will list him as star. A few months 
Founded 4 I was dismaved. not long ago. whet con in Morse had played four different men ago, when he decided one such gentle 
N.Y . , patriot reported that Jaguars were start proposing to four different girls played man’s agreement had been violated. he 
———— ig to be led “the sp Rolls-Ro by tour different girl Mor did some telephoned the supervising producer of 
Set a in Londo F< vhat it worth J. f nk figuring and found hed have rned drama half an hour before camera time 
| - Willis, CBC exec na ud recently, “We twic s much for the same work if he and announced he was withdrawing from 
cant ’ ew Y + hav ood actors wh in play Englist been four different men. So he drew the lead. He was persuaded to continue 
] ae parts oO on ) tcn p a personal wage scale and began re but the single threat seems to have kept 
lw, Fge : Mors his tt t istocrat fusing TV offers that failed to meet it the drama department from dishonoring 
| tior But in spite of cces U-t He turned down four successive show its unwritten word since then 
“ | Morse ret the cock-sparrow self-co before the CBC threw in the towel. He So highly developed a survival instinct 
| a | fidence tha t | » compete tor tl not since been offered a one-hour is a clue to Morse’s Cockney birth. He 
| Mi " RADA scholarship in the first place. A lead for less than five hundred dollars comes from London’s East End. the 
I 4 the time | old himself, “I'm be’er that Besides his wage packet, Morse is pre tough, tawdry, down-at-heel slum district 
| | those di-d OY tod he says, “I'm pared to skirmish over policy. When he where Jack the Ripper once prowled and 
' (All ‘ | 1 good acto ind adds firmly The next was offered the lead in Macbeth two spivs and Teddy boys now roam 
is A | ten or fifteen years the next twenty, I years ago the CBC said his fee. a thou Morse’s parents, however. were the 
“Ceaurient $987, Mowspaper dnstitute of Amerion hope—will be my best sand dollars, represented their new top respectable poor: they had a small shop 
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Another adventure in one of the 
87 lands where Canadian Club is 


“The Best In The House.”’ 






Yea can meet your downfall 
when an 


ICE BRIDGE 
BREAKS 


i. A fast cameraman nearly snapped the 
last picture ever taken of Walter Gonnason 
last month,” writes Walter Gonnason, a 
sportsman friend of Canadian Club. “When 
the rest of niy camera party circled a glacial 
crevasse on Mount Victoria Glacier in 
Alberta, | ecambled on a short cut. Or started 
to. Suddenly my solid-looking ice bridge 
eave way and I felt myself falling like an 


express elevator. 





~ 
a 
‘ 
4>-Chateau Lake Louise sure looked 
good after that experience. Especially 
when I ran into an old friend from 
home—Canadian Club. Ice bridges 
may fail me but Canadian Club never. 
| find it the favourite wherever I 
travel.” 
Why this world-wide popularity? It’s 
the distinctive light, satisfying flavour 
2. «I might still be falling if my 3. “The only way out was straight up! And of Canadian Club. You can stay with 
climbing rope hadn't held. I'm con- sheer, slippery ice all the way. As a buddy secured it all evening long . . . in cocktails 
vinced there was no bottom to that my rope topside, I used my prussic slings, before dinner, and tall ones after. 
crevasse. As it was, I wound up dangling hoisting my weight up and out of there with Try Canadian Club yourself and you'll 
foolishly in a chasm of icy walls, my those movable loops of rope. It took forever see why it is served in every notable 
ribs bruised and my pride shattered but I finally made it club, hotel or bar the world over 
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RENT A NEW CAR > 


GO TILDEN 


»»it’s less expensive than you think 


iit tdi 
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I 
Chev or other fne t 


Canada’s Largest and Oniy Canadian-owned Rent-a-car System 


—125 Stations Coast to Coast 


reser ar . | TILDEN - 1: a-car 


— TEM 


SYSTEM HEAD OFFIC! 44 STANLEY STREET, MONTREAL 
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The drink that makes thirst a pleasure... L 
Pilsener The only beer in the world endor sed by 
masters from seven other brewer. 


ibatt’s 
brew- 











in a grey little row where they sold to- 
bacco and beer for home consumption 
The living quarter above the shop 
were steeped in the rancid smell of fish 
nd chips from a neighboring purveyor 
Morse still cannot eat fish and chips no! 
will Ff touch beer 
Under the Compulsory Education Act 
M« tayed at school till he was four 
teen stly spending his energies on 
naking e no one mistook him for a 
ttie ot. The he got a job as delivery 
) I gla bottle manufact r: he 
ear lat hen he read 
( RADA scholarship in new 
papel ad ] ided er having icted 
before, tk I is a cinch to win 
H e youngest student at RADA 
most of | classmat vere young 
OO aowr om Oxford or Can 
ig | t who egarded the 
i ort of chi finishing 
om All of them spoke vell 
M oO | or tage he Was 
) I of th Even no I 
Fo t like Christ I 
set oO I can't Pp end I do 
\ C Mo 7 d te : ro 
RADA t pertor ind, during fo 
1 fourteen orted com 
| d considera pois 
‘ ptior 
i k i d dark 
Oo ctre I ed Sydn 
S ¢ SI had been bor n Mal io 
Eng 1 Canadian parents had been 
O speak so hat she tched 
pt ning glist i for 
i had 1 rm » go on 
th tag nd had iT le § 
pertory compan Morse. Syd 
undertake oO 
television rol nd t 
i lo program Ca Corne 
I (B turned ly aft tk 
4. 59. wh Morse tried to 
nlist the Royal Nav He spent nine 
nontt orium and ed the time 
‘ t t the j tlo U bee! it 
H oO , na } g] 
onfiden ( byec nging from 
nrougn € ] tt to 
I t 
I 41 Me nced on the West 
End 1 tl 1 of a de | d 
nrec h listing 1 the theatri | Who 





ward ol oO e nce turned 
to omplished child acto an Eng 
h nannie to look ter them: an adopt 
ncestor in the forrmn of a huge somb 
portrait, bought at ction, of a Restora 
ia dy named the Countess de Gram 
nont; and a hard-working agent 
But in 1951 wher Morses decided 
to visit S i 1other in Montreal for 








the I Morse privately inspected 
ne ! yt gration 
H g to iped 
l ! igent olutel 
ould sat 1 tl Morse position « 
Mo | Mo ho I ! 
i \) titt O! che I to De 1o1 
tir { yet theat 
| H t first { 
‘ West I C C 
N ( ] Ked to tak 
} | come \ oO 
i 
Mo tho t pt ) He 
‘ ne ( brit hi to | 
vit o Co 1. H ma 
of polit KCUsS Co d 
our 1¢ I n with veel on 
Mi Oo EXC Co rd to | 
( f | 1 In cdesp 1L1loOn Mo le 
C to take b round by Cow 
t one night, shove the script through 
tt loor th a note attached and scud 


back. 


looking 
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Unfortunately, Morse had no soonet 
climbed in the cab than Coward tele- 
Mrs. Morse said her husband 
was on his way over. Morse was furtive 
the script in Coward’s letter 
box when Coward opened the door t 
him. later Morse 
escaped, still without unloading the script 
finall 
the matter by faking a prior com 


phoned 


y stuffing 


welcome Some hours 


or saying a 


settled 


categorical no. He 


mitment. But he began to wonder if | 


couldn't manage his affairs bette 
North America 
‘I'm a coward,” he explains. “I try t 


olve problems geographically 
During their holiday in Montreal the 
Morses did a play at the Mountain Play 


10use and picked up some work at th 
CBC. In the fall a part for Morse wa 
written into Laura Limited, a soap oper 
about to be 


himself 


television 
Morse told some 
tion, “Here I can keep acting 


was inaugurate 


with satisfac 
as long : 
I can stand up and stay awake.” He cash 
ed in the return boat tickets and decide« 


to Sta 

In 1953, after the launching of | 
vision, Morse got himself written out of 
Laura Limited (the author obliging! 


drove him mad) and moved his family to 
Toronto By end of l 54, 


twent 


nua 


the working 


hours a day, he'd pushed his an 


$14,500 


earnings to one col 
that Morse wa 
CBLT but hockey 
Morse figures his annui 
thousand 
e says, “infinitely less 


and 


umnist had remarked 
slaying everything for 


I oday 


I 


earning 





at eighteen dollars “wit 
harum-scarum.’ 


his big-stick labo 





because of 
Mor ses 


tactics, 


gainful work day now 
averages only twelve hours 
Actor as director 


Typically, what 
his new 


Morse 
leisure is invest it 
activity He 
acting as an 


has done wit 
in more show 
business has, for instance 
Johr 
Drainie in his plans for a platform pre 
entation ol 

Then his plans for a nev 
Toronto theatre. He Bill 


have 


been adviser to actor 


an all-Leacock program 
there are 
and Freedmar 
entrepreneur, 


two 


a Toronto acquired 


options on Broadway comedy su 


cesses, Visit to a Small 
Matchmaket 

They have also been superintending the 
preparation of 


Planet and Th 


Jo, a musical-comedy vei 


sion of Littke Women. Morse and Freed 
man spent most of last autumn in an un 
successful search for a moviehouse to 
buy and convert to a legitimate theatré 
Now they are borrowing the Crest 

Toronto theatre already in operation, to 
open Small Planet next month with 


Morse and star 


as director But they still 
hope to have their own premises by next 
fall and be 

In fact, wherever there’s theatrical 
ys Morse 


taking part, cheering on or simpl 


n business for themselves 
tivit these da is likely to be o1 
hand 


lending his bravura to the general hurl 


burly. When he does, he’s less apt, now 

to be trying to look like a stockbroker 
In England, just after he graduated 

RADA, Morse’s secret wish was to 


be mistaken 


trom 


on the street for a business 


man. To that end he used to add six yeat 


to f gE Oo alfect a portentous air, to 
Cart walking stick. But in Canada, on 
his way to being an authentic busines 
man and publicly described as 
1uthentic aristocrat—Morse now 


himself to appear sockless, in leather 





dals and putty-colored levis that 


harpl to his thin shanks. In ther 
keen, faintly wolfish face and 
ous Of ash-brown hair, he look 


is above all: an actor 
‘Cockneys,” he points out, in his warm 
bred 


able.” * 


wel voice, “are endlessly adjust 
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owns it, anyway? 


continued from 








. lo 
states clearly that col 


vention 


every 1 


ting state has “complete and exclusive 
elgnty over the airspace above its 
tor) However, neither the term 


e nor aircraft was spelled out in 


What exactly is meant by airspace? 
aeronautical authoriti¢ 
the 


that 


ifty-mile blanket of atmosphere 


examining text ol 


ement, feel 


f 


airspace refers to 


elops the earth and in which it is 
oretically possibie for winged aircraft 
ly. The higher you go, the thinner the 
becomes Although there are a few 
molecules Of OXygen In space sev 
hundred miles above the earth, at 
out fifty or sixty miles there Is no long 
fficient density to sustain flight. How 
the nations of the world, at the 

1 they vorked out the 1944 agree 
ent, were not concerned with space 
ift, which can move through spac 





thout atmospheric support. “That's why 
ybody at the time was concerned witl 
ow far airspace went up vs Dr. R 


H. Mankiewicz, of 


il officer 


Montreal, an ICAO 


least the beginning of 
Astron 


organization inte! 


To try for at 


International iutical 


rity the 
tederation—an ested in 


and 














ockelry space travel recently ap 
pointed a committee of three lawyers and 
four scientists to define the outer limit 
Or a where for all practic il pu 
poses, the atmosphere ceases Within these 
ts, over its territory, each nation 
yuld hold undisputed sovereignt C 
ling to one chool of legal thought 
The area above the airspace would be 
I d as “space nd would be free 
| the nations of the world, for peac« 
purposes, much the I as the high 
This principle seems to be in force 
present. “No responsible body o OV 
nment | charged tl the Russian 
Sputnib violated national sovereignty 
Oscar Schachter, legal director of the 
N i tI mot! D1 Norman Mac 
n international | er who Is 
president ol the Univ it of Brit 
Columbi strongly oppose in it 
pt t it the activitic of earth if 
t ct ent Our job now its to get 
to outel pace and olve nany 
ems as possible as quickly as pos 
\ notable dissent from the simple 
Ol theo John ¢ oper, who, in 
Htlor I ork with the Internation 
\ I port Association, 1 dm 
vr of the Ame n Bar R h 
ndation anc prolif ron ay 
l Cooper ha et wth a ontre 
tion that would dl th 
nto three zone The first zon ould 
de the fifty-mil trip ofl rsp 
n ti rea, each nation would re! 
This would cor pond to 
( territorial wate i Coops 
would extend to height « 
x n ed miles and would Kno 
ontiguous air zone Again, tl 
i compared to “contiguous ite 
ritime law In thi irea the state 
allow the passage Ol pace ship 
ym oth countries but would retain 
me jurisdiction for purposes of lf 


tion. Zon three would comp 
the oute space beyond six | Ire 
territory free to al uch th 
s the high seas on earth Th 
ree-zone stem m fanciful but 
the result of good d of thinking 
A ( EAN’S M 7 i 





snty in space 


asks an expert, 


when our 


skies are fore 


ver moving? 


ind scientifi ‘ gat . > ntl y > : 7 ; 
and scientific investigation,” says Cooper ently corresponds to the territory of an revolves on its own axis and rotates 
. wNosing csc 1 o > > r , “ “re 

bey. posing sc sd of thought, repre earth nation. “Sovereignty into space be around the sun; the sun and planets move 
sent hy the onolic wve ; > \ t 
ented by the English lawyer C. Wilfred yond the atmosphere is inconsistent with through the galaxy. Nothing remains stil 
ent holds that « ooper’s plan is thor the basic astronomical facts,” he con for even the smallest section of time 
oughly impractical: it’s impossible, Jenks tends. Everything in the universe is in Thus, the same space that may be over 
ays, to fix an area in space that perman- motion; nothing is constant. The earth France one minute, may be directly ove 
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ifteen steps to Britain 


all ti roing time it take Oo ich Ul 
cha of Britan f you fly BOAC 
Yes, British hospitality greet I 
moment you step aboard the 
SW ew DC-7C airliners of Britis 
Overseas Airways Corporation. You 
ha the delightful feeling of having 
stepped across an entire ocean to reach 
See } Ses R ] OF 
ION EAI . TORONTO ° 


2 owe SR. 





7 
it 





V4 
tsel erved D ib iff of four 
trained in the art of 1 } 
You ma\ depart fron her Montreal 
or New York—and return by the othe 
route if you wish. Flights dai Vitl 


} 
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choice of De Luxe an 
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i ner 7° , ; 
; h Overse Airways ¢ 
VINNIPEG o VANCOUVER 


iccommodation 


mht Xtra COST) ¢ 


lent fiy BOAC 


All over the world 





memorable 


(berths available a 


rr Tourist 


part oO} 
BOAC takes ¢ 


WORLD LEADER IN AIR TRAVEL 











‘Address your letters clearly, 
correctly, completely. 


Give street address, rural 
route or post office box 
number, and name of 

| post office. 


SE 


" Use initials or first name 
of addressee. 


‘Include name of province 
or state, and country of 
destination. 


‘Put your return address on 
upper left hand corner of 
‘ envelope. 


Always affix correct postage. 
if in doubt, have your letter 
or parcel weighed at the 
Post Office. 


For information or help 
on any postal problem 


wel YOUR 
( psy OFFICE 


MAIL EARLY and OFTEN 


SPEED YOUR MAIL 


2S CANADA POST OFFICE 
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V delicious flavour 


vy goes farther 
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“‘Control of the moon is a critical matter. 


What 








Andrew Haley, a fifty - four - year - old 


shington lawy who has pioneered in 
believes that there’s an urgen 

for the nations to assign spedizl 
frequencies for space-to-earth com 


ition. He points out that in Sputnik 


Russians were transmitting signals 
frequency of 40.003 megacycles 
I rnational agreement that channel 
sigi oO ro t ls t 
Zo Tw 1] in t 
n Hernisp I I 
I It's 
on of th ) eque 
keep 1 ing igned fr 
ing to get thing Oo { 
p Hal \ 
1 ozen ol tt 
sp send 1 
n too, th UN's rect O 
n oO tha ith prope 
nt on oO ! ( 
) i TV pro i ( 
} ( po t prop 
re ( > 


do the Russians think? 


e) oO 
I oO the space g 
) ( } 
I la ) v moo 4 
} ni 1 He 
of tl Russians 
l t ns oO thar 
( nior d. But le | 
} sob 
j neath : 
t 
tf the mo pr spo ne ri 
subject is Haley, of Washington 


member of the International Astro 


American Rocket Society Haley 
s being president of a rocket man 
uring company, has also served as 


yer to firrms engaged tn radio and tele 


JASPER 


' ; 
il Federation and general counsel 


Who controls it controls earth’’ 


vision broadcasting, commercial aviation 
and rocket propulsion. To him the ques 
tion of occupying extra-terrestrial space 
has some immediacy because the Russians 
have announced their intention of send 
ing a rocket to the moon and, later, a 
manned space ship 


“Possession of the moon is a critical 


matter,” he has observed, like many non 
experts. “Anyone who controls the moon 
controls the earth The moon can b 
used as a base for destroying the earth 

a mammoth, indestructible launching 
platforn lor nuclear weapons The 


moon-owning nation could enrich itselt 


by exploiting the minerals known to ex 
ist there. Furthermore, it would have 
tremendous advantage in exploring, and 


possibly occupying, other planets in out 


On the subject of claims to the moon 
1ost lawvers, like Mankiewicz, si “Wi 
don't know the nswers However, be 

cause the tssue soon arise, they 
busy studying existing international prac 
nd les about the occupation of 


land. The great majority, like D1 

L. L. Oppenheim, of Cambridge Univer 

sity, have arrived at a concept as elemen 

the concept of Champlain and 

Cortez: the acid test of occupation ts the 

ability to hang onto and to administer 
the new territory 


Applying earthbound principles to the 


exploration of outer space, Oscar Schach 
does not believe that the moon can 
discovered. “It's been seen by people 

ol tne world ilwavs he SaVS However 
this only applies to the bright side of the 
oon; the dark side has never been seen 
Tt if the Russians were to send a sat 
‘lite around the moon, capable of trans 


tting pictures by TV, it might const 
tute claim of discovery under the tr 
tional standards of claim-staking 
If the Russians place i rocket on the 
moon or land people there. Andrew 
Haley believes, they will be in a strong 
position—not only in fact, but in law 
to lay claim to the whole satellite. Nor 


man MacKenzie, of the University of 


By Simpkins 








“| don't care, | was cold last year!”’ 
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Fashion plate for 58 


There’s new four-light brilliance out front . . . splendid picture-window visibility Ply nmin 


_ advanced °58 Torsion-A/RE Ride between you and the bumps... new 
luxury and comfort all around you. And even that’s just the beginning! 
You'll like Plymouth’s proved mechanical push-button automatic drive... Now Our d ciwyply Torn lc | 
the confidence you'll feel in Plymouth’s safer stopping Total-Contact brake peeier es { : | > 
system ... its brand-new Sure-Grip differential that helps you out of snow and 
mud ... Plymouth’s new greater legroom and luxurious seats. 











There’s more, too! There’s the snugness and quiet of the ’58 Plymouth in action ‘ 
> . 
Always grips ...never 


slips! Plymouth’s new 
optional Sure-Grip 
differential gives you 
full traction when one 
wheel is slipping in 
snow, ice, sand or mud! 


_as it “levels” around curves like a sports car . . . eases over ruts and rough 
spots . . . and never “nose-dives” when you stop. Torsion-A/RE Ride is the 
reason. Just one of many quality features you get with Plymouth at no extra cost. 
Drive a new Fashion-Plate Plymouth Six or V-8 soon. Your dealer has one ready 
for you! Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited. 








YOU'RE ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD IN CARS OF THE FORWAR Dt KK >- 














Before and After... 


Before you inwest, investigate . is just good common sense. 
And yet, year after year it is amazing how many people : 


fail to do just that. 


° good 


sensible people too 


Buying securities on tips, on rumours, without examination, 
or buying on the advice of uninformed people, very often causes 
Better Bureaus are 
kept busy, Securities Commission officials look into innumerable 
complaints, and securities are purchased which sometimes turn 
out to be “not what | thought.” 


many an investment headache. Business 


Before you invest, investigation is good common sense. After 
you invest, investigation is also good common sense. “See your 
dentist twice a year” is not propaganda it is preventive 
Most people think it good business to check trouble 


before it starts or, at least, before it becomes serious. 


dentistry 


{ he« k 


regular intervals makes sense too. Conditions change, industries 


Io have your investment adviser your securities at 
change, markets change. To “put them away and forget them” 


is not good it's not good for teeth, and it’s not good for 


securities, 


Our organization is equipped to help you investigate before 
you invest and after you invest, to help you by regularly 
checking your securities to see that your funds are working to 
best advantage and to see that they are doing for you what you 
want done. Any of our offices or representatives will help you... 


drop in or write, whic hever is more convenient, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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i I thought you'd like it 
Expensiz 
Not on your life! 


What is it? 
Manor St. Davids. It’s a Bright’s wine. 
I’m ashamed to tell vou how little it costs. 





Never mind—I'll find out for mysel 


If you glance through "Bright & 

Cheery Recipes’ you'll never be e 

without it. Write Bright's Wines right's 
Lachine, Que. for your free copy a 


fe ? 
ge t anaaare 
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British Columbia, disagrees. “The theory 
that landing would comprise possession 
is rubbish!” he insists. “If the Russians 
land on the moon it’s an interesting 
nothing more. They'd 


have to occupy it and demonstrate effec 


scientific tact 


tive control 
One of the ways of doing this, obvious: 
would be to keep other people off. 
MacKenzie doesn’t believe that 
occupation of the moon is likely to be a 
matter of conflict because of the many 
physical difficulties of survival there. “It 


vill be like learning to live at the bottom 


However 


of the sea,” he says 
Some 
ibout possession of the moon as fanci 
entertaining 


ilk,” one lawyer told me, “but the laws 


lawyers regard all discussion 


makes 


ful speculation. “It 


will only be written after the matter has 


become a real issue 4 member of Can 
ida’s diplomatic corps with a background 
in international law, says, “Someone will 
land fifty miles away from the settlement 
of the moon pioneer The two faction 


might settle the matter by force. Or the 
to place the dispute in the 


t 


in international court or a con 








board 
pose R. H 


Simple pragmatic approach in this way 


lation ippointed for the pu 


Mankiewicz sums up the 
If the Russians build homes on the moon 


and set up immigration and custom sta 


tions, they're owners of the moon. That's 
fact, not law. If someone kicks them 

off, they haven't got possession It's as 
mple as that 

Does the UN own it? 
To head off the possibility of wars on 


arth over the ownership of the moon, a 


strong sentiment exists among many 
statesmen and lawyers this side of the 
Iron Curtain to declare the moon—as 
well as other extra-terrestrial bodies in 
ternational common property under the 
jurisdiction of the UN 


ind emotionally, the moon has always be 


“Psychologically 
longed to everybody,” says Oscar Schach 
ter. International co-operation, he points 
out, is desirable in the fields of scientific 
observation and exploration if man is to 
conquer space in the near future. Andrew 
Haley, 


mist, favors the UN’s calling an immedi 


an incorrigible idealist and opti 


ate international conference for the pur 
pose of proclaiming that “the moon be 
longs to no earthly government; that no 
nation would aggrandize itseif from the 
moon; that the moon won't be used for 
attacking the earth: and, finally, that any 


mineral or other resources of the moon 


belong to the UN 
Haley mentions exploitation of re 
sources because scientists are fairly cer 
+h 


tain that the moon contains gold, silver, 
uranium and other minerals. As the re 
sources of the earth decline, the material 
wealth of the 


moon and other extra 


terrestrial bodies may become increasing 


y important. In the absence of interna 
tional agreements, some complex insol 
uble problems might arise. Haley displays 
a powerful imagination in giving exam 
ples of the sort of difficulty that might 
present itself. “Supposing,” he says, “that 

South American country finds a meteor 
of pure iron and begins lowering it to 
earth. Then suppose that an Italian group, 
using stronger magnetic equipment, lures 
the meteor away and it lands on the Sa 
hara desert. Who does the meteor belong 
to? The South Americans? The Italians? 
The people in Sahara on whose property 
it landed?” To avoid such enigmas, ¢ 
Wilfred would like to see the 
wealth of outer space exploited in an 
manner, under the aegis of the 
UN, “on the basis of concessions, leases 


Jenks 
orderly 


and licenses,” to various nations 
In blueprinting future laws the air law 
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yers have not overlooked the possibility 


that intelligent creatures may exist on 
other planets. To most laymen, their dis- 
cussions on this aspect of space approach 
pure fantasy. “There may be legally or 
ganized societies in space,” says Jenks 
“and it seems clear that, from the offset, 
we should make every effort to conduct 
our relationship with these people on the 
basis of law.” But he doesn’t say whether 
it should be on the basis of their law o1 
a delicate point that underlines 
the complexity of the problem if it ever 


our law 


should arise 

Haley has already given a name to the 
body of law which would regulate the 
relationship between earthlings and space 
“metalaw,” meaning 
* One of the 


men. He calls it 
“law for the entire universe 
first articles in metalaw would pertain to 
our initial contact with spacemen. “We 
must rule,” says Haley, “that where there 
is reason to believe that life exists on a 
planet, no earth space ship may land 
without an invitation. We must also make 
landing won't injure the 


spacemen. And we must not set out to 


ure that our 
conquer Haley doesn’t tackle the real 
stickler: if we're going to have a well 
regulated relationship with the creatures 
from outer space, how do we communi 
cate with them? 

Haley 


are ol 


believes that if the spacemen 
superior intelligence, they will 


welcome us with open arms. However, i! 


they are primitive creatures, through 
fear, they may attack us. “In this event, 
says Haley seriously, “we would be per 


mitted to prevent them from harming us 
by purely protective means.” 
know nothing about the physical and 
mental vigor of spacemen we must take 
harm them 
sensitive and 


Since we 


extra precautions lest we 


They may be extremely 
delicate creatures. “We should determine 
for example, whether the following fac 
tors might not adversely affect them: ou 
communication system, electromagnetic 
waves, light signaling, infra-red rays from 
heat, radiation from a nuclear process 
man’s physical and mental properties, hu 
man germs, the impact of man’s ideas 
and customs.” 

According to Haley, as it develops 
metalaw may bear no resemblance what 
soever to earth law. He points out that 
our systems of laws have grown out of 
human nature—they’re based on our par 
human Basic 
ally, the philosophy of our laws are de 
rived from the Golden Rule: “Do unto 


others as you would have them do unto 


ticular needs as beings 


you.” However, says Haley, since space 
men—if there are any—may possess an 
entirely different kind of nature, justice 
might not be done if we adhered to the 
Golden Rule. “It might happen,” he says 
“that if we treated spacemen the way 
we wanted them to treat us, it might very 
well mean their destruction.” The one 
principle of earth law that Haley believes 
can be applied to spacemen is the con 
cept of absolute equality 

Ultimately, Haley believes, there might 
be created on earth a supreme 
authority to which all nations will sur 
render thei 


single 


sovereignty. This authority 
would act in co-operation with the st 
preme authorities of various lunar and 
planet communities 
to administer and enforce regulations 
pertaining to navigation, health, emigra 
tion, immigration and so on 


Their job would be 


Forever the optimist, Haley says, “Il 
believe that the exploration and settle 
ment of space will dignify and enrich 
man. It will solve his economic problems 
It will make man more tolerant and com 
passionate by opening his eyes to the 
endless wonders and mysteries of crea 
tion.” So far the Russians still haven't 
cast their vote. 
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For the sake of argument continued from page 8 











e prodiem lOWeve ot Israe cn Israelis e been com for Jordan, but Israel's attack on Egypt against her presents no serious threat for 

1¢ United Nations, and pat pelled to make some concessions 1ore than a year ago and her threaten it is reliably estimated that Israel has a 

the Western powe oO be The West, while recognizing the inher ing attitude to Syria at the present time ell-trained and well-equipped army of 

ef responsibility, fc was the el istice Of the Arab case, has been show that Jordan is not the only state close to a quarter of a million men 

( rile ed Zionism o e A 4 hoping for a solution which would that needs security. We in the West have, whereas the combined armies of the 

hich proved to De ¢ exp ed heve it of the necessity of taking of course, been led to believe that it 1s Arab states are neither as numerous nor 
essnes ld they are unde mora} leasure with Israel. Recent de Israel that needs security. The Zionists as well-trained and equipped 

tion to undo, as far a € n, the ments in the Middle East emphasize the depict Israel to Canadian and American It is the Arabs who are in need of pro 








a dange! oning action much long audiences as a frontier settlement ex tection from Israel, not vice versa, and 

It may not be practical at this stage to The \v gee camps. where nearly posed to the nightly attacks of marauding the failure of the West either to grant 
plement completely the frequently i million Arabs spend their days in idle bands of “Indians.” But the impression them protection or to furnish them with 
ypted resolution of the United Nations ness and where a new generation is grow that the visitor to Jordan receives every the arms with which to defend themselves 
oned above ind I do not think ing up to a future that for them Is utterly where is that it is the Arabs who live in has compelled them to turn to whatever 

he | lysis the Arabs would blank. are nothing but breeding grounds nightly fear of attack. It is they who are source of supply was open to them. Hav 

on eral fulfillmet f it—but it of communism and anti-Western feeling on the defensive ing driven them to seek refuge under the 
easible to compe! Israel to hand over And how can they be anything else when shadow of Russia, we are now frantic at 
loc of territory such the Negeb t is the West and West-supported Zion- Is Israel in danger of attack? the prospect of losing the whole’ Middle 
five hundred square miles in area ism which has brought all their misfor- East—and well we may be! But what did 

i relatively unoccupied) where a con tunes upon them? The West. for the sake It is true that small groups of Jordan we expect? 

derable number of Ara ugees might of its own security. if for no other reason, ians have conducted hit-and-run raids on It is not only the armed might of 
esetiled. If th were done, it might mus! compel Israel to modify its present Israeli settlements, but these raids have Israel which the Arabs fear: they feas 
e possible to uade the Arabs to drop stand and make a settlement of the ref- been the work of civilians, mostly dispos- the Zionist ideology with which she 1s 
é objection Israe use of the ugee problem possible sessed refugees, not of the Jordanian imbued. Zionism began with the seemin; 
Suez Canal d the Gulf of ‘Aqaba. to Little progress in settling the refugee Army. The Jordanian Army dare not at ly innocuous aim of securing a haven for 
cure their co-operation in a Jorda problem can be expected. however, until tack because of its great inferiority in the persecuted Jews of Christian Europ 
River development scheme and in the re the Arab demand for security 1s first numbers, whereas the Israeli Army labors in some corner of Palestine. But once it 
ttlement of the balance of the refugees satisfied. The Arabs, particularly those of under no such disadvantage and has been secured the powerful backing of Great 
oO ea Jordan, believe that as long as the ref frequently guilty of acts of aggression Britain and the United States its appetite 


igees are with them Israel will hesitate 1 


lO 


Israel stands in no danger of attack by 


grew and it aspired to turn the whole of 


ell discharge some of its debt to these attack. for while she is anxious to expand the armed forces of. Jordan. The only Palestine into a Jewish state and restore 
happy folk by providing the funds at their expense, she Is not anxious to as other Arab state that could possibly men the ancient kingdom of Israel. It succeed 
vecessary for their rehabilitation. But it sume the burden of caring for nearly a ace her is Egypt. That she has no cause ed in founding a state but this state bears 
weeds to b rlv re ed that there can million refugees. Therefore, the Arab to fear Egypt was amply demonstrated little resemblance, territorially speaking 
e no settlement of tl e problem governments will be in no hurry to see y the feeble resistance put up by the o ancient Israel. The Israel of the Bible 
ch contemy € eavil Israel in un the refugee problem solved until their Egyptian forces in Sinai‘at the time of the was the hill country now occupied by the 

sturbed possession oO ill-gotte own security has been adequately assured Israeli invasion more than a year ago Arabs. Modern Israel consists of 
The Arat da further B ( is Meant primarily security Even a combination of the forces arrayed coastal plain, the hills of Galilee, and the 
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HEATING 


think of 


















a 
7 ap 
— Buying heating equipment is a big step for any family. Naturally you “~ “~)) Lceasaeekenaie — 
Want to get the best possible value for er money but never meee? ng 
judge heating equipment on purchase price alone. Too many so-called 
‘bargains” turn out to be the most expensive in the end. 

Iron Fireman oil and gas heating equipment is built to give you ; Ca Ltd 
service; it is built to give you years of Juxurjous comfort w 0 et. J to, ¢ 
outstanding fuel savings. It is not the lowest priced nor the highest— Phan: Sloese ¥& 7 4, A 
but in the long run it is by far your best dollar value. 

Write for free 32-page illustrated booklet “12 Plans for Home , 

Heating” which describes in detail the various ways to heat and 5 

air condition your home. You're dollars ahead when you buy a i ile ga 

IRON FIREMAN equipment. City PrOVINCE ame 
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CALLOUSES 


Torelieve painful callouses, burn- 
ing or tenderness on bottom of feet 
and remove callouses—get these 
thin, soothing, cushioning pads. 
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were lar y non-Jewish in characte 
Thi fac vhich must be borne in 
nind wh t ting the potent men 
ice W ne Israe prese to the 
Ara of Jord The Zionists have been 
roiled for ir time eing trom reaching 
re is no reason for be 
that they ave abandoned their 


urion has 


ninded ountrymen that Israel “has 

hed in only a portion or tne 
I 1 of Israel. Some are thesitant as to 
I oration of our historical frontiers 
fixed and set at the beginning of time, but 
evel n will hardly deny the anomaly 


ebirth and Destiny o 





Isra 9. 466). The implication is clear 
that if he had his way he -would not be 
t ibout attempting to re-establish 
what n re is as Israel's divinel gviven 
front His determined effort to han 
on to th Gaza Strip in defiance of the 
United Nation well illustrates the bent 
xf Zionist thinkin 
Zionist | é not only tandir 
men ot Arabs, she is a continual 
( oO iba ssment to the West 
[ . ! to ¢t idged by Israeli be- 
oO W t wot for he stance 
t Israe 1\V e.auvions 
th th Ar vould b b] nd an 
‘ffective bart igain pread o 
ymmunism in the Middle East could be 
ilt up. As it we are involved in sup 
porting 1 “isn (Zionism) which has 
een respor more than any other 
factor for br ling communism in that 
i B ymmunism we mean, of 
oul n th Middle East contex 
i1ti-Western, pro-Russian teeling.”) 
Can Israel expect friendship? 
Tt question now tacing US Is Are we 
yin to ontinue supporting a tate 
I h onducted itself in a manner 
judici to Western interest I t 
olit \¢ to follov 1 Middle East 
pe V I s one of its corner 
( ontinued assistance oO a tate 
A hh proved to be a canker in the 
de of the Middle East, utterly incapa 
) of establishing health nd normal 
I Wil _ nviro;r wT 
W ern Suppo oO | i nas been 
1O ted by iIncere des to 
10 ymethir oO elie, he lot of the 
Je h people The West has been pre 
pared to suffer considerable damage to its 
own interests in order to help carry out 
what it gards aS a great humanitarian 
enterprise. But Israel’s repeated defiance 
of the United Nations raises the question 
whether a change of policy toward Israel 





United Nations ask- 
mercy to the Arab ref- 


not called for. The 


ed Israel to show 


ugees Dy accepting them back or pay- 
ing compensation, but she has refused to 
take them ick or to pay a dollar of 
compensation. The United Nations asked 
her to refrain from moving her govern 
ment to Jer ilem as it intended place 
Jerusalem and its environs under inter- 


Het 


salem the capital of 


ni ational control answer was to pro- 
Israel and, 


iit to 





injury, the proclamation 


was made retroactive to the day on which 


endence of Israel was declared 





has surely forfeited any 
o the friendship and support of 


the West. 


toward 


the United Nations or 
\ ch inge ol 
called for not only by her defiance of the 


Nations, but by an 





policy Israel is 


United eXamination 
meant 


accept 


has 


West 


establishment 
The 


of what her 


wish people 


for the Je 





ed the assertions of the Zionist leaders 
that the establishment of a Jewish state 
was the only solution of the age-old Jew- 


ish problem and gave its 


undertaking 


support to the 


shutting its eyes to the in- 


MACLEAN’S 


stice which was inevitably 
Palestine. But 


solving the 


involved for 


the people of what has 
Instead of 


gravated it. It 


been the result? 


Jewish problem, it has ag 
intense and 
feeling throughout the 
Jewish communities which hac 


and often in 


pread 
Arab 


has aroused such wides 


anti-Jewish 
world that 
lived for 


centuries in peace 


rable prosperity, as for example in 
have felt obliged 
their all. 

establishment 


f 


conside 
Iraq and Egypt 


abandoning 


to pick 
up and leave 
For European Jews the 
of Israel more of a blessing 
them with a haven from (¢ 


and with a political free 


has been 


providing 
tian persecution 


dom which their Christian fellow country 


men frequently denied them. But the 
ruthlessness which was associated with 
the creation of this state has surrounded 


implacable Arab 
shows not the 
Were it not 


cen 


them with a sea of 

hatred, a hatred which 
slightest sign of d cage 
for Zionism and its politica 
1e Jews might have shared 
leading part in—the eco 
Middle East 
Middle East is closed to them 


foreseeable 





and even 
have taken a 
nomic life of an 
As it is, the 
now, and for all the 
The Zionist leaders are the modern coun 
he Zealots and false Messiahs 
past who led the people 


Jewish 


awakening 


future 


arts of t 
of the Jewish 
There is a 


American 


into great unhappiness 


group, represented by the 


Council for Judaism, which has perceived 


clearly the folly of Zionist leadership and 
the threat which a Zionist state, with its 
claim to the allegiance of al! Jews, poses 
to Canadian and American citizens of 
Jewish faith. But there is little indica 
tion to date that its warnings are bein 
heeded 


Some Weste! 


the belief that the 


1 support of Israel springs 


from setting up of tl 


Israel and the “return” thither of 





many Jews marks a fulfillment of Biblica 
prophecies Many Christians hesitate to 
oppose Israel, in spite of all the excess 

of which she has been guilty for fear tha 


in so doing they may be resisti 


orking out of a divine plan. But to re 


gard a state whose 


foundation 


associated with so much political skul 





dugger violence and bloodshed as _ the 
work out of a divine plan surely bor 
ders on bi: isph emy re we to allow i 


Mind bibliolatry to so warp our 


judgm 


that we are no longer capable of dist 


guishing right from wrong, good fron 
evil? 

The material achievements of Zionism 
have tended to blind the eyes of many 
in the West to its real character, just as 
the material achievements of Nazism and 
Fascism blinded many to the evil inher 
ent in those creeds. The destructive char 


acter of Zionism arises from the fact that 
like the 1 
tioned, it is 
for its own adherents, no matter 
people. For the countries 
of the Western world to link their Middle 
East policies in any way with support of 


ibid nationalisms already mer 
determined to do something 


what the 


cost to other 


“ism” is to court disaste1 

Peace and stability can only be estab 
lished in the Middle East if the Western 
through the United Nations, 
military 


to compel 


such an 


powers, take 


whatever economic or measures 
Israel to make 
re evil she has done 
and deprive her of the power to 

further harm in the future. The 

and extent of the pressure imposed 
even whether any shall be imposed at al 


depends on Israel herself. 


are necessary 
amends for some of t! 
Ww reak 
nature 

and 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
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when he alone, of all the sculptors in 
Canada, was asked to submit models for 





works suitable for showing outdoors in 
Battersea Park in London during the 
1951 Festival of Britain. Their choice 





was one of his favorite creations, a ten 
foot, jaunty “Iron Bird” of a_ species 
never before glimpsed by any _ bird- 


onal Gallery, “but we were under no and applied arts respectively in the 1949 year’s study in Europe, with his wife and watcher 

usions as to the difficulty of the job or and 1951 Concours Artistique de la two sons. In 1956 the National Gallery The Bird touched a responsive chord 
e tough league in which it must be Province de Québec. The rules were later recognized his worth by selecting six of in austerity-gripped British hearts. They 
xhibited. We wanted the best possible changed so that no one can win in two his works for exhibition at the 28 Bien adored it Children clambered up its 
ill, and this seemed the best way to categories today. In 1953 Archambault nale (Exposition) in Venice. His big break powerful legs, old men contentedly read 
t it had won a government fellowship for a however, undoubtedly came in 1950 their newspapers with The Bird peering 


Thus tt came about that almost a year 
ter Louis Archambault, of St. Lambert, 
due., found himself credited with twenty- 





ve thousand dollars in federal funds 
This sum, though seemingly substantial, 
nust cover not only his fee and that of 

collaborator, a brilliant, thirty-three- 
ear-old Montreal industrial designer 
med Norman Slater; it must also pay 
or all the materials to produce their 

at mural, which had been chosen over 
he submissions of teams headed by 
gruno Bobak 1 B. C. Binning, both 


Vancouvel 





Charles Comfort, the Toronto painte 
ilptor had withdrawn because he 
ould not obtain the collaborator he 
anted. Sculptor Julien Hébert, of Mont 


al, had to quit in mid-contest owing 
o ill-health. 
A five-man jury of art experts had 


yeen captivated by the dynamic beauty 


that blazed even out of the twenty-foot 
paper model Archambault and Slater 
howed them. Besides, it was portable, 


1d solid in spite of its slim tines, and 


ould improve in beauty as time impart 
d a patina to the metal 
Archambault was the only one who 
had chosen an industrial designer to 
help him. Slater’s flair, he felt, was ap 
rent not only in his buildings, but in 
his hand-made furniture, his sensitive 
photo murals, the instinct for pattern 
nd rhythm in everything he touched 
Archambault gives another reason why 
chose the industrial designe: 
I'd have come to blows with an 
ver artist in a week,” he declares 
Whether he would have come to blows, 
even harsh words, with another artist 
doubtful. For though Archambault has 
he fire and temperament of his ances 
tors (his father is French-Canadian, his 
nother of Irish descent) he hoards it all 
or his work. To the world he is a pic 
re of serenity, culture and neatness 
tounding in a profession where to be 
ttered and untidy is considered not 
nal 


Archambault’s studio, which doubles 


the living room and kitchen of his 
home, is immaculate. His French and his 
English, though both flecked with the 









pleasant tang of Quebec, are very good 


He winces at a grammatical error in 





the beer with the 


FRIENDLY FLAVOR 


Shopping’s done... the Dow is Home! It’s a 


French as he might at a slur on his wife's 
iperb cooking. His tidiness extends to 


art; he loves drawing and water color 





it dislikes the “messiness” of oils. In 


pite of these seemingly austere charac 1 , ; } 
scene you I! see often these ys In homes every- 
eristics, he is a charming host or guest, c ; da} omes every 


loguent with ideas on everything from where. And no wonder so many people take 


ulpture for children’s playgrounds to Dow home, it’s so easy to make friends with. A 








the best brand of local beet brew with character...hearty taste with 


Archambault is a native Montrealer ~ mellow smoothness besides... Dow is truly 





ind a graduate of the University of ~e the friendly beer for friendly times. 
N > > y 1 ¥. 2rc__he j SS \ ; 
fontreal, whose rigid Jesuit — ve — ‘. \ ...and away from home, drink Dow 
is delighte wou ye amaze : —_—— - : 

delighted to think ould be amazed - hey, ' \ & ot your faverite spot. 


to learn they had produced a free-wheel 
ing artist. He holds a diploma in cer- 
iumics from L’Ecole des Beaux - Arts, 
Montreal. At the time of winning the 
ommission for the wall, he was already 
well known in his native province and 
in England, though other Canadians 
probably knew little about him 


iS “COOL CONTROL’ BREWED 





He had won top honors for sculpture 
i 
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Brighi’s have a remarkable host's handbook "Bright & Cheery Recipes’ 


Write Bright's Wines, Lachine,Que. for your free copy 
























Da: As Scotland is 
ef to “Scotch”’.. 
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is to 





if you want to pick the & most of them come from 
right drink, first of all . 

pick the right country. In 
Jamaica, they’ve known all Look far the word 
Jamaica on the bottle to be 
sure of a superior rum for 


Jamaica. 


there is to know about the 
making of fine rums for 
hundreds of years. Con- your cocktails, collins’ and 
swizzles. Jamaica Rum is 


‘*‘BORN TO BLEND”, 


noisseurs of rum, all have 





their favourite brands, but 


, —— 


<4 


many types from 


4 TERY rrTAwyT 
VERY DARE to YI! ) 

bv yuabe wo dod 
‘ALL IMPORTED 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'N (OF JAMAICA) LTD, 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I 
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(T DOESNT SET 
OuT © REPRESENT 


REALITY — JUST HOW FELLOWS Fee 1a 








ARCHAMBAULT’S IRON BIRD, 


a London landmark during the Festival 


of Britain (see page 21), was turned into an ostrich by David Low 


ightlessly over their shoulders. David 
Low. the famous British cartoonist, drew 
a Satirical panel about it. Under the head 
ing, “New Sculpture For an Anglo-Am 
erican Park,” it showed The Bird’s oddly 
ostrich-like head buried in a pile sand 
It was easily the most popular ‘bind in 
England 

The experience with The Bird, though 
rewarding, was of no use to him now 
with The Wall. For having committed 
himself to the terra cotta slabs, which 
had delighted the judging committee, he 
now had to find a way to make them 
Regular terra cotta in the sizes he had 
indicated would buckle Slater's alumi 
num struts. He had to find a formula fo 

new, lighter terra cotta that could be 
yaked hard without cracking. And he had 


to find it quickly, for all else depended 
1 it 
In this he was treading on ground un 
ouched even by the ancient Chinese and 


Etruscan masters of terra cotta. Archam 

undoubtedly had his moments of 

despair, his cries of triumph. But he 
speaks lightly of them 

This period was a tense one because 

ne was limited, he explains In one 

id (of tiles) I | 


ion Two or three loads cracked owing 


ad a moisture explo 


oO wrong proportions Two or three loads 
arped excessively. Since each test was 
made in full scale (i.e., a preliminary dry 
ng of up to three weeks) it meant the 
oss of a certain number of panels 
Thus laconically does Archambault dis 


four months of intense toil 


The actual drawing and shaping of the 
new clay, worked out first on miles of 
papel have also been accomplished with 
in absence of furore. In the last year he 
has had to do more than two hundred 


separate tiles 


¢ 


In the outer sculptured section ot 
-eople of Canada, Archambault is work 
ing in his own field. But the Resources 
part is new to him. He must have sweat 


ed over how to express, say, Communica 
tions, in a novel but artistic manner. He 
indoubtedly writhed over decorative ex 


pressions for drab factories and mines 
The neat piles of fragments at the side 
of his home, or the back-vard walk liter 
ally paved with beautiful—but not quite 
yeautiful enough tiles, testify to his 
inner turmoil 

His acquaintances are not surprised 
that he shows little effect of what must 
‘atest strain ever put on him 
They believe that this is not due to an 
inhuman isolation or lack of warmth, but 
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to lack of fear. To his sculpture students 
it the Beaux-Arts, or his close friends 
painter Jacques de Tonnancour or art 
critic Robert Ayre, it is axiomatic that 
Louis will try anything, whether it is ir 
his own field or not. (“Especially if it’s 


not in his field,” said one of his students 

He can't tell a canary from a gull 
he is famous for his huge plaster and 
metal birds. One of his ceramic masks 
was presented as the Montreal Critics 
Circle first annual award to Jean Gasco 
director of Le Théatre du Nouvea 
Monde, but Archambault is not abo. 
doing a couple of hundred others for sale 
:S Christmas presents. His associatior 
with Slater has already given him th 
inspiration for an unusual aluminun 
fountain for the new Ottawa City Hall 

He believes that everybody benefit 
when an artist or sculptor turns his tal 
ents to other types of work, as for ex 
ample Montreal painter Alfred Pella: 
designing perfume bottles or Picasso 
doing plates. “There would be less talk 
of not being able to make a living fron 
irt if they did.” he has declared 

His neighbors know who Archambaul 
is, from the iron moose, unigue plaster 
fountain and other works he put out 1 
his back yard, to make room for The 


Wall. But they pay little attention to 


his present endeavors. He thinks the 
have got over what he felt was their di 
like of “that shack” he put up (and sti 
inhabits) when he moved in six years 
ago. Last summer. a St. Lambert wom 
en's group even asked if they might put 


his house on a guided-tour list they were 


planning Though touched. he regret 
fully declined 

Archambault will go to Brussels to 
assemble The Wall, and may even be 


there to dismantle and ship it back when 
the fair is over. This is not due to an 
lack of confidence in the packing abilit 
of the fair’s staff, but to a caution en 
rendered of experience. In late 1956 h 
large plaster work, “La Famille,” ret 
ed from tts Venice triumphs—in seve 
more pieces than when it had left. A 
Archambault and National Galler i 
rector Jarvis stood there surveying th 
damage, Jarvis desperately tried to t 
of some word of apology or sympath 
offer. Archambault, however, seemed 
perturbed 

“Well, well.” he observed. mi 
‘We've certainly learned something 
day. Never ship a big plaster work 
the ocean. Thank goodness The Wall 
made of sterner stuff.” 
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Is your child accident prone? 


Continued from page 17 





1e incident the doctor 


harm himself: Who put candy-coated pills 
bottom shelf of the 


Who left a 


on the medicine 


cabinet? loaded gun in the 
den? 


[he other indictment is deeper and, 
n many cases, more damning. 
experts, a 


ith his parents 


According 


to some child’s_ relationship 


particularly the child’s 


ith boys fell but only one 


was injured 


au 


found a scolding father 


thirteen-year-old girl broke her foot at 
play mother had been 
seriously injured in an accident. Dr. Dun 
bar blames these children’s mishaps on 
the interruption of their 
their 
though, Dr. Dunbar’s acci 
dent-prone children lived in a broken o1 


soon after her 


accustomed re 
lationships with mothers 


Usually, 





Changes Affecting 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 


ibility to communicate with, to “get 
through to” his parents has a direct 
whether that 


come involved in accidents or not 


unhappy home. A typical example is a 
girl listed in the case records as Caroline 
yearing on child will be When she was mother and 
Caroline went with 
in her mother, and the other child 
brother, with the father. From an early 
both children had been exposed to 
parents 
Caroline had many minor accidents, usu- 


time when she was 


eight her A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY, contracted for by a 
father were divorced 


taxpayer on his own life may now qualify for Registration as a Re- 


striking study . - " ea 
tirement Savings Plan under the Income Tax Act. 


The most recent and an older 
support of this has been carried out by 
Flanders Dunbar. In her large New York age 
Dunbar has had 


opportunity to 


psychiatric practice Dr scenes of violence between her 


Premiums paid on such a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 
now may be deducted from earned income thus effecting a saving in 
personal income tax. 


i unique study a large 


group of children, starting when they ally at a under a 


were in nursery school under three years Strain or was making a supreme effort to 


of age, then picking up their careers keep her temper. The accidents have in 

‘ N ‘ } r av > ic -yhiae . in nNdAi 
eight years later and examining their per creased in frequency and seriousness up The amount you may now deduct is subject to the following condi- 
sonal and family lives into their middle to the present tions: 


teens. She found that 
ne rd of > children hi » rec : 
One third of the children had no re How do accidents happen? .. 2 ee ee 


They belonged to fami 
which the 


father and mother got along harmonious Dr 


ord of accidents 


lies that 


not now a member of a Registered Pension Fund or 
Plan, you may deduct Canadian Government Annuities premiums 
up to 10 per cent of earned income, but not exceeding $2,500 a vear. 


remained intact, in 


been content to 


and effect between chil 


Dunbar has not 


] { cl > 
ly and in which the children were en establish a cause 


couraged to talk out their problems with dren’s accidents and children’s relation 
5 ° p . . 7} . + > “ . ri . y 
their parents ship with their parents. She has searched 2. If you are currently a member of a Re gistered Pension Fund or 
Iwo thirds of the children had acci for the actual physical mechanism that Plan, you may deduct the premium paid on a Canadian Government 
dent records, ranging from a minimum Causes accidents to happen Annuity contract and the contributions made under your present 
of one major and several minor injuries She found, in two ten-year-old boys 


Ia +} y » hy > ) ~~ slioil » for > 'T1OH 
up to the point where accidents became identified as Tom and Alex Pension E und, but the combined pay me nts eligible LO1 deduc tion 


examples 


virtually chronic. (One youth, named of children who were similar in back- cannot exceed 10 per cent of your earned income, to a maximum 
Wallace. in seemingly endless succession ground, but who, under different home of $1,500 a vear. 
broke his right wrist, then his left wrist influences, were vastly different in their 
the fingers of one hand then the other ability to avoid accidental injury 
followed by fractures of an arm, a leg Tom and Alex played hockey for the 
and his nose.) ame boys’ club. Tom was an enthusiastic 
These children had parents suffering but awkward and not very good player 


LOWER PREMIUM RATES 


from some form of marital difficulties Alex was the star of the team, a swift 


nutual dislike. quarrels, divorces, separa and graceful skater and a daring attacker 


tions, fights involving throwing things at On a recent day both boys rushed to the 


ach other which prevented their chil- arena exit after a winning game. Tom Purchasers of Canadian Government Annuities after April l, 
iren from “communicating” with then stumbled heavily against the gate, went ° 4 - 
‘he lack of contact between child and down in a tangled heap of skates, stick | 1957, will benefit from reduced premium rates reflecting an 


parent was not always the parent's fault and pads, picked himself up, grinned, 


The death or even illness of a parent and clattered pell-mell on his way increase In the interest rate. 


ould put a child into the accident-prone Alex, just behind him, put out a hand 


category. For example, a twelve-year-old to steady the swinging gate, felt his 

boy fell off his bicycle and broke a wrist forearm twist under the slight impact, 

on his way to visit his mother who was heard a snap, winced at a sharp pain For full information on several types of plans available, consult your 
n hospital for a major operation. A’ and landed in the rink’s first-aid room 3 


with a broken bone in his forearm 





DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, 











[he two stories behind that small and oy ¢ : 
or ‘ ostagve ‘ae 1 » nr 
‘a « not particularly dramatic scene at the r mail, postage free, the coupon below: 
g c 3 pracy gate of the rink were of a kind that 
& | could be unearthed only by an unde! 
on baa OwSe tanding doctor with the help only of LAA ARCR SORE ESSER ESE EEE ESEEERESEEEESSSOCESESEEEESESORESUDEESEESESEESSESESEESEDHRSSSSEEEESSERES SH SESEEEREHEREES 
great patience and sharp intuition : : 
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- 2c s » AAAS | 1 : . 
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Air-Pillo ee ee ee tA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 
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~, Pressure on Nerves of Feet. goals during the game, lost his co-ordi : . 
\ 3. Perforated, Ventilated to Help Keep Feet Dry nation with the final whistle. Part of : : 
i ‘ealth. ee ae ee a Ae re ee ae i S 
*~, and Maintain Foot Fea him was eager to go home and tell his : COCKE MOTOR SLO creer eoonesdeeeeeesD Date of Birth . 
} Try thi > iracle of walking ease errs lei : . 
1, | that cir-cushions your fect from toe to heel. | Parents of his triumph, but part remem- | § : 
Get a pair today. At Drug, Shoe, 5-10¢ bered the chill of his father’s words the : Age when Annuity to start ..........- ee eeeeens Telephone ° 
Stores and Dr. ScholJ’s Foot Comfort® Shops day before: “That boy’s getting altogether : : 
: : ; . : 5 
r too cocky. Next time he comes home . | understand thot information given will be held strictly confidential : 
D' Scholls AUR-PILLO, Insoles Bi af haw es Se oe eee : 
P voasting Oo .e) any £0a c Core FaCRSCUSR SURES ESSE SERS ESSER ESTE EROS ES SEER ESSERE E SSS REESE SR ERSSSER SEES SEER SESE RESO SS ORSE SD SEEEESEenae® 
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i'm going to take him down a peg or cent study of accident-prone and non cently, “a child can be made to unde1 





two for his own good accident-prone children. She concludes stand that a parent’s problems are big 
fom wasn't under st nmed that accidents to accident-prone children too. Children have even been persuaded 
up Dr. Dundar Alex was. Perhaps the are the result of “ill-considered activity to feel sorry for the grownups and help 
extensor and flexor m | carried out to relieve tension and re to straighten them out. 
worked against each oth tor physical at emotional balance It takes professional psychiatric tech 
the strain on the bone whe hen 1 added problems as a difficult niques to teach such help-your-parents 
mall sudder home life or rejecting parents are added programs, however, and parents can get 
» cracl bone. It could to the inevitable ns of growing up faster results if they simply take steps 
that What can be done about it? The doc to remove the cause of their children’s 
This pattern of emotional stress actin tor offer two measure Psychiatri accident proneness—by getting close to 
on tl bod to make accidents possibl treatment especially il started earl their children and Staying there 
‘ 1 to invite them fact, th enough, can put a child back on an It is interesting to note that the skill 
summarized finding of Dr. Dunbar’s re ven kee Sometim he said re ful, co-ordinated Alex was the accident 
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Day and night, a selected group of skilled 
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prone child and awkward Tom was ac- 
cident-free. This is an apparent con 
tradiction on which most of the studies 
of accident proneness agree: graceful 
people are just as susceptible to acci 
dent proneness as awkward ones. “Some 
deft, seemingly well-balanced individuals 
turn up repeatedly in the accident wards 
of our hospitals,’ says Dr. Dunbar 
“They think they are the victims of purc 
bad luck or divine punishment. In real 
ity, they have been struck down by thei 
own emotional conflicts.” 

Children tend to have more accidents 
than grownups, she believes, partly be 
cause in their immaturity they are less 
able to cope with the problems that pre 
dispose them to accidents, and partly 
for a grimmer reason: the ranks of adult 
accident repeaters are thinned by fatali 
ties, and by total-disability accidents that 
keep adult victims out of further trouble 

Other investigators have agreed with 
D1 Dunbar’s findings that accident 
proneness and disturbed family life are 
connected At New York’s Bellevue 
Hospital Dr. A. A. Fabian and Dr. Lau 
retta Bender analyzed sixty-five childrer 
with severe head injuries and with his 
tories Of two or more previous majo! 
accidents each. In their reports on many 
of the children there is frequent men 
tion of “body covered with numerous 
scars Probing into the background of 
these children, the two doctors found 
that eighty percent of them had parents 
who, via alcoholism, mental deficiency 
instability and other physical or person 
ility defects, “created an atmosphere in 
the home charged with hate! rejection 
and violence.” Dr. William Langford 
and a medical group at Columbia Uni 
versity found, in a test-group study, that 
a majority of the mothers of injury 
ridden children worked outside thei 
homes, while none of the mothers of the 
uninjured group did 


Accidents ran in the family 


Gradually research workers are build 
ing up a picture of the factors that go 
into making up an accident-prone child 
Langford found, for example, that one 
characteristic of children with a histor 
of accidents is a circle of relatives who 
are themselves usually liable to acciden 
tal death or injury 

One boy had an uncle killed in a fal 
out of a window at the age of three; a 
grandfather killed in an elevator crash 
an aunt killed by a car; an uncle who 
sull bore the scars of a vat of boiling 
water he pulled over himself as a child 
a cousin killed when people dancing in 
the apartment overhead loosened a 
lampshade which fel! on the boy’s head 
as he did his homework; another cousin 
who choked to death on something an 
other child gave him; a father who had 
had a milk can embedded in his head 
when it was thrown at him, and who 
later was injured playing baseball 

As a rule accident-prone children do 
not know they are afflicted. But occa 
sionally doctors find a child in whom 
accidentitis is so acutely developed that 
the victim goes more than halfway to 
meet his painful fate. Such a child was 
one who, before his first birthday, broke 
his nose in a fall. At fifteen months he 
threw himself from a chair and cut hi 
face. He bites his fingers to the bone 
and holds onto stoves and steam pipes 
until his skin blisters—yet he does not 
cry. If he is left alone or denied his 
slightest wish he sways to and fro and 
suddenly dives to the floor Taken to 
hospital after one such dive, he had to 
be provided with a sort of football hel 
met to protect his head when it landed 
on the hard floor. 
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One doctor who examined the boy de- and non-accident-prone children can be 
ired, “His head feels like a bag of identified by behavior and attitude are 


* 
ones.” When his mother visited him contained in a list (see below) drawn up , 
1 hospital, he promptly crushed one’ by Dr. Fuller for parents who ask them- ; yr - 


hand in a door. His broken nose was _ selves, “Is my child accident prone?” 


leformed and somewhere in his violent When these clues were applied to in 
career he had picked up a cauliflower dividual children they matched neatly 
ar along with a body covering of scars, the personality sketches of two of the , 
o that before he was four years old’ children studied. Kaye was one of the 
he looked like a battered pugilist of few who had no accidents; Frank had 
orty more than average. 
Yet tests showed he was of potentially Kaye is a pretty girl, with blue eyes 
ormal intelligence Ihe doctors who and blond hair. She is very neat and 2 
nvestigated the boy’s case were not sur- pleasant looking and seems to enjoy quiet 


of light-hearted, delicious Jordan 


: DRINK Jordan Crackling Rosé 
prised to find a particularly unhappy activities more than boisterous ones . ayy 1s ‘ 
“R ' well chilled—and take a happy 
family background: “R.M. is illegitimate Stories and music interest her particular : » ae peo 
: ae ; ; new look at life, and living. A bottle . 
His mother ts an alcoholic and lives with ly. Her co-ordination is no better than 4 

















three sisters, two married to alcoholics average, but her routine habits are well Crackling Rosé serves 4 to 6 people 
There are numerous quarrels and fights established and she carries them out costs less than you think. Trv it 
n the house and his mother spanks him rapidly She’s a small éater but not pith hanthen ters or singin assainles 
daily as a matter of routine habit.” ‘picky” and always tries to finish her or celebrations. It’s wonderfu 
Not all studies of accident-prone chil meal. She likes other children and is 2 
lren are based on the theory of family liked by them, is co-operative and ea: 
islocation, however. Dr. Elizabeth Ful to please Although she enjoys being 
of Minnesota’s Institute of Child with other children she prefers to pla 
Welfare, has chosen to approach the ac alone most of the time She Is a quiet 
ident problem from the viewpoint of child, perhaps even a little retiring 
child’s appearance, attitude and be 
ivior, in relation to the number of its “A bridge over the chasm” 
shaps, regardless of the situation at 
ome. Her survey of a school term’s Frank is a rugged awkward youngster 
xperience with thirty boys and thirty of the type fathers like to describe as “all 
ris in one class may be of particular boy.” He is often rowdy in behavior and 
nterest to parents who prefer to look almost overwhelms other children with 
for clues of accident proneness in thet his strength and self-assurance. He 1s é 
children rather than in themselves. The alert, has various interests and plenty of 
survey showed that the boys had more drive He is more realistic than fanci 
iccidents than the girls—an average of iul. He develops extreme likes and dis 
ix Injuries to each boy and five to each like Probably his greatest handicap is 
girl. Other surveys agree that boys are his terrific stubbornness. He takes on a 
more vulnerable, as much as three times defensive attitude immediately at any 
more subject to injury than girls. In kind of suggestion or pressure. He likes 
Canada twice as many boys as girls die to be the centre of attention, which is 
accidentally between the ages of one yea! easy because he’s skillful at reading Spee 
ind fifteen poetry and story-telling. He speaks with All Canada Knows Jordan Wines —Viritners of Gold Seal Champagne 
In Dr. Fuller’s test group all the boys an extra-loud voice and assumes a rathe1 
had some accidents, but eight of them dramatic manner during these recitals 
were particularly accident prone and ac He knows how to “use” other children 
ounted for as many visits to the infirm to his advantage and likes to be boss 
ary as all the other twenty-two boy ilthough he often follows up what others 
omobined Some of the rl on the tart 
other hand, didn’t get a scratch all term, Ihe story of accidentitis to date makes 
ut a group of four practically lived in it clear that not much is Known of this 
plints and bandages They accounted new human problem and not much help 
hali the thirty girls’ total accidents is available to the parent who would 
vith as many as fifteen injuries each like to learn more of the cause and some 
One interesting discovery was_ that thing of the possibility of curing the 
ven accidents that could be attributed to iccident disease What knowledge 
re chance, like a cinder in the eye o1 there is belongs to psychiatrists and pe 
plinter in the seat, were more likely diatricians [he doctor who probably 
happen to accident-prone children, knows most about accident prorieness, 
long with such predictable hurts as cuts Flanders Dunbar, says, “A start has been 
om fighting or burns from playing made toward building a bridge over the 
th matches swampy chasm that separates the physi 
This led Dr. Fuller to comment that cal from the psychic. When it 1s com 
accident pronenes is the habit of get pleted ve Mma I able to deal with the 
ting into certain injury-laden situation fundamental causes of accidentitis as we 
vhich the non-prone child would avoid.’ now deal with the fundamental causes 
Some clues as to how accident-prone of malaria—by draining the swamps 

















Children who had repeated accidents: Children who did not have accidents: FINE 

Persistent, even obstinate Give up before adequate trial, or quit 

Impatient, hot-headed, explosive in the face of obstacles 

Fasil roused, ranging to hysterical Tolerant, ranging to very submissive FINI One Scotch 

ind high-strung A pathetic with emotions lowly a 

Impulsive, act on spur of moment aroused 

Stronger than average, ranging to ex Deliberate, ranging to very cautious FI} 

ceptionally strong or calculating Stands Dut 
Self-confident, ranging to cold and Some physical difficulties, ranging to 

insensitive of social feeling weak 

Rarely show fatigue, even unusually Self-conscious on occasion at b CCaAUNSEC ’ 
vigorous and robust Endure fatigue only satisfactorily i 9) 

Energetic, vivacious, even overactive Move with no more than required ; been, ohm Ay) 
and meddling speed t y A, 
Resolute to daredevil Become timid, mayt evi fearful . 

Sometimes unmannerly and saucy, : Courteous, gracious, elegant By Appointment to ‘ 

even rude, insulting, insolent Hold their own, but yield when nec- Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 

Assertive, insistent, obstinate essary Scotch Whisky Distillers Available in 

Involve others in their injuries Seldom cause others to be injured. Wm. Sanderson & Son, Ltd, various bottle sizes 
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Plan now for your winter vacation 
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deep, sparkling snow, the clear dry air, the 


brilliant sunshine of French-Canada. where you 
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London Letter « 


ntinued from page 10 








I t that 4) to ne pre 1 
Che introduct comn 
used b he recent arriy ul post 
of hfteen-page p pniet (f lished 
Er h the Pr Department o 
s< . london ) rl 
, ‘ fortiet 
( t Ocl R ( ( iT y 
\ ost th [ phiet oO 
Khrushchev oO peecn al 
rsal sion oO USSR §S 
SOV 1 
Phe e to ry 
) | j 
nti we 4 one j 
yath nd th ' 


oras to ome 
Hov ortuna K it 0 
I oO with Ese M 
Diefenbaker! _ Inst oO part 
power d the ott osit 
Ru in I I [ DO 
othe p .) i 
If the Rt lan t t Oo ( 
no t would C ( ) tf oO 
hte! the tricks their | 
) nme y mT c | | cs ©o 0 Ac ( 
nd pea t A famot philos¢ 
yf ) lec! 1 histo fa 
1 upo If tl is true Mr. Kl 
} the or t t +} ot t) 
' ret the Soviet e we no 
0 Ol nat 
old ¢ i ! s R 
om fF ¢h wnat 1 
l no ea ( 
! ( r L 0) oda 
= ' nea 
KI ) I I 
He: f 
»p ( } 4 
i ( I October yunte 
lution | dD Le 1 Trotsk whic 
overthre\ Kerensk gent olutio 
vat had dethroned co 
The October Socialist Revolution ts 
( itest impo Mun nn 
ue 
No o1 ill deny tt claim t to go 
on and glorify the a ct surrender tha 
it th fightir to lone by Russia 
Western allies is enough to make the 
gods laugh For sheer hypocrisy and 
self-glorificatio I doubt | ner ha 
been such words of mewling and 
puking hypocrisy as these which I quot 
om Khrushchev’s anniversary speech 
Forty years ago our country tor 
mented by the Imperialist wat vas 
on the brink of economic ruin Th 
policy of the bourgeoisie and the land 





owner had doomed Russia to dis 
nemberment by the Imperialist sharks 
» transformation into a colony of th 
ipitalist powers ol the West 
Let us mak owance for the ct 
Khrushchev was speaking to peo 
who have lived in quaranti to 
From the end of K nsk 
ef interlud it today the Russiat 
lave been ft th propa i which 
owever fal ites oO t tl 
cn ilong 
But owing for th orance and 
il oO € SOVIE urely 
e must be some Russians fl ntl 
! igent tk ealize that Khrushchev's 
peech could not have been more inten 
ionally false to histor f he had been 


addressing an audience of idiot children 
or the fun of it 


What then of the Soviet masses who 


“The Soviets’ p 


ropaganda creates its own truth as it goes along”’ 


stened to his words? Were there none 
vondered why the 


and, 


imong them who 


British Empire, France eventually, 











the United States waged war against im 
erial Germany if real purpose 
o destroy Communist Russia 
lh t ) oO irs. of 914 N 
139-4 yucht tt We 
DO ( (serm on { 
ranny over Europ 
Ge i-locked nation s 
ng ym ¢ ophobia intens | 
) i t nce that diff i 
14 } 39. But 
) (; in look Or expal 
No { e British Isles or in 
W I OF What German Vanted 
WITT i to sec e n VNneatl 
Ukraine It w ¢ ead 
h that led mQ¢ tf 
I ) on \) i ) 
R | W | 
oN - 
+ ™ 
ee 
/ 
} 
} 
4 | x 
th 5 Se 
since the Russian people have no acces 
to truth except as it is colored by the 


official attitude, it might be just as well 


known inci 


Russia as 


recalled some of the 


dents that 


if we 


created Communist 


it exists today Here are my _ seven 
point 


|. The revolution that overthrew the 
*Czars was not Communist, but liberal 
Its leader w Kerensky who might have 


different future if he 





tried to continue the war 
ainst the Kaiser's Germany 
2. At the end of five months the Com- 


nunist counter-revolution, led by Lenin 


ind Trotsk overthrew Kerensky’s gov 
nment 
+. The members of the Russian royal 
family nde house arrest were put to 
death 


4. Russia withdrew from the war 


5. Trotsky. who had run foul of Lenin, 
escaped to Mexico where. after a time 
he was murdered 


6 The Kaiser's 
defeated by the Western 

7. In 1939 Britain and 
went to war against Germany 
tually, Italy 


in 194] 


Germany was finally 
illies 
France 


and, even 


again 


Russia remained neutral, but 


Germany attacked the Soviet 


and, as always, the Russians fought cour 
ageously With their instinct for hari 
kari the Japanese bombed the U.S. into 
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the war, and the doom of the Axis pow 


ers Was sealed 

These are the facts of history, not mat 
Therefore. hov 
Russian 


sretend that the West planned the dow! 


ters of opinion or legend 


in the name of sanity can the 
I 
fall of communism so that the capitalist 


could exploit the Russian peopl 


1d their territory 
The blunt and cruel truth is that the 
1914 and 1939 wars were in essence civ! 


f 


rs fought by the Western and Cent 


powers. Let us repeat our tribute to th 


Russian armies once H 


had forced them into the war, but 
the fact is that the Russian Communist 
rs had done their best to Keep out 0 





According to Mr: Khrusnchev h 
peace-loving country in the years thi 
followed has been busy building kin 
i democratic nl 
bringing happiness to Lic 
Stalin die No one doubts that he 


officially murdered How did chief o 


executed 


police Beria die? He was 





ordel So the story goes on and on 
It may well be that modern science 
ipidly making war on a grand scal 
possible. It may well be that Russia 


ee from the threat of war, will grad 


develop a society in which the pex 


pie Wil be allowed some of the freedo 

[ have not known for forty vears 

In fact, the Russians ma ven react 
point in their development when the\ 
will roar with tronic laughter at state 
nents such as that the Western nation 


Kaiser's Ge 


ent to war against the 
any and Hitler’s Germany because the 


were determined to destroy the 
Soviet state 


Chekhov were alive to write 


comedy on. the 


If only 
satirical theme! But 


under the paternal rule of communism 


there is no place for irony nor for un 

fettered truth 
But after all 

Chekhov 


comedy 


what modert 
that 


with — the 


could a 
compare In 
fortieth anniversar 
Khrushchev of 


write would 


Russia? 


speech of M1 


There was 


held my 


Let me end where I began 
the stupid Russian sentry who 
passport upside down as he 


there was the 


Studied it 
with 
higt 


American tn a hilari 


comic soldier who, 


a mixture of boredom and animal 


spirits, waltzed the 


And there was also the gentle 


ous dance 


fair-haired sentry who smiled in 


young 
hand. Can 
molded into a common type un 


able to think 


riendliness and waved his 
they be 
to judge, to dream or t& 
pray? 


When I 


there was a full red sun in the misty sky 


Started to write this letter 


but in an hour it has turned to a goldetr 
Perhaps some day the Red dawn 


of communism 


glory 
also mellow. I still 
remember the words that Kerensky spoke 


may 


to me when he reached London after the 
counter-revolution of the Communists 
“I gave Russia five months of freedom 
And a people who have known even that 
much freedom will never rest 


have it again.” 


until they 
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Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
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Some cannibalism 








° . 
‘ 4 ad aey py? ae fe N M 
amone our caricaturists 
ra ‘ 
Working on the theory that the Macpherson except that he holds 
biter should occasionally get bitten, the emphatic belief that the more 
this column exposes the men be- freedom an artist is allowed with 
hind those caricatures that have his opinions, the better the carica 
already become familiar highlights ture he can achieve Macpherson 
of those yellow pages in the front thought that colleague Parker was 
of the magazine a cinch Bang on, can’t miss.” 
} The artists concerned are Lewis he said That beard’s a caricatur 
Parker and Duncan Macpherson ists dream. 
Not content with robbing them Lewis Parker, who's thirty-one 
Pr their anonymity. we also set acknowledges an early debt to Bert 
¢ ich other's t its. In th Grassick, who does the regula: 
photograph above you see the pai political cartoon in Blair Fraser’s 
Ww Aing amic ibl) (Parker S the or Backstage il Ottawa Grassick of 
ith the beard). Below, you see fered helpful criticism to Parke 
vhat happened when we isked when the latter was working as an 
Parker to give us his pen impres apprentice artist with a Toronto 
sion ¢ Macpherso ind. beside m in the Forties. Parker beg 
t Macpl oO impressio ra) ork at eight when he drew Mick 
Parke ey Mouse or Popeye on his schoo 
Macpher t voung but mature chums’ arms with a fountain pe 
lustrator of many Robert Thomas for a nickel a time. Now he 
Allen pieces and other articles (and full-fledged free-lance artist an 
covers) for Maclean’s, has taken burgeoning short-story writer. He 
| jumps in this column before already had two published and 1 
Nothing wich new then, about presently at work on a play. 
=~ 
igs 1 Ae OS fs ult if 
MOO AVL T iy VULR A 
« 4 
PARKER by Macpherson MACPHERSON hy Parker ‘ FI | t 
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TIME tests everything and, through 
76 years Of steady service to Canadians, 
TGT has today become a leader-in its 
field. With a staff that includes specialists 
in taxation, investment and a sounting 
~and with experienced trust officers of 
seasoned judgment... TGT. offers a 
complete range, of trust services to 
individuafs, estates and companies, 


Consultations place you under. no dbliga- 
tion. 
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The vanishing red man 


CKCW-TYV, in Moncton, N.B., warmed 
up as usual the other afternoon by dis 
playing an Indian in full headdress on 
its test pattern. Half a moment before 
program time a voice exclaimed drama- 
tically, “There ain't room for that In 
dian and me both on this set—either he 
goes or I go!” Then the Indian went and 
on came the station's call letters, intro 
duced by the same voice, dead serious 
now and clearly unaware the sound had 
been on all the time 
* * * 

With winter here again, we hope the 
Edmonton family who wrote us about 
their well-trained cleaning woman didn't 
lose her over the summer. When she 
first started working for them last winte1 
her only fault was she startled them all 
from bed each cleaning day by leaning on 
the doorbell at 6.30 a.m. Seemed impos 
sible to make her come any later, so the 
ingenious head of the house took to 
leaving the snow shovel on the front 
porch. She took the hint and time out 
to shovel the walk first thing: and the 
family, awakened more gently by the 
rhythmical scrape-scrape of the shovel, 
were able to make it down to breakfast 
before she moved her clean-up assault 
indoors 

* * * 

Rural mail service gets better all the 
time, even in deepest Nova Scotia. After 
one heavy snowfall when the plows had 
cleared the roads but buried the mail 
boxes, one farmer found his mail swing 
ing from a branch by the road, neat and 
dry in a plastic bag marked “onions.” 

* aK * 

4 Winnipeg Parade scout says he saw 

it with his own eyes: A dog was sitting 


outside a restaurant. Then a taxi pulled 
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up and the driver opened the door. The 


dog jumped in and they drove away 
* * * 

Did you ever get all set to back into 
a parking space and have some cheat 
sneak up from behind and try to nose 
in ahead of you? It happened to a wom- 
an in Vancouver the other day but for- 
tunately her car was blocking the one 
behind as much as it was blocking hers. 
There was a minute of impasse, with 
some arguing back and forth, and then 


the woman suddenly sprang from her 
car. In one leap she was at the curb 
and had shoved her nickel in the parking 
meter, whereupon the smile of triumph 
she turned on her slow-witted male chal 
lenger brought such a titter from the 
gathering crowd that he backed up and 
stole away, gnashing his teeth 
a * x 

Parents held a buzz session on the six 
to-nine-year-olds at a recent meeting of 
Toronto’s John Ross Robertson home and 
school association. One father said he 
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was aghast at the probable effect of so 
much make-believe gunplay and killing 
by today’s youngsters. Then the woman 
in the next row spoke up: “My husband 
went out and bought our little boy a pai 
of six-guns and told him, ‘Now shoot me 
and quit kicking me.’ 
a * * 

A Toronto woman who had been con 
cerned at the speed and confusion with 
which traffic raced up and down her resi- 
dential street was delighted when author- 
ities made it a one-way street. Then she 
was so annoyed to find that most of the 
traffic persisted in going the wrong way 
that she called York Township police, 
who got on the job so efficiently their 
first two victims were the complainer’s 
father and brother 

* * * 

A young smart aleck in a convertible, 
waiting to make a right-hand turn at a 
Calgary intersection, blasted his horn at 
an elderly woman pedestrian who was 
in his way. Several people nearby were 
nearly scared out of their wits but the 
little old lady froze in her tracks, pointed 
at the nose of the convertible and cried, 
“Smoke! Smoke!” Instantly the horn 
blower was out of his car, had the hood 
up and his head in the motor. And just 
as fast his victim reached into the driv- 
er’s seat and let him have it with a 
crashing blast on his own horn at close 
range. 
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I... EVERYWHERE 


A CALL FOR COKE’ 1S A CALL FOR "COCA-COLA". BOTH TRADE MARKS IDENTIFY 
THE SAME REFRESHING BEVERAGE — THE PRODUCT OF COCA-COLA LTD, 


Sketched at famous Varadero Beach . . . Coca-Cola adds to the moment of fun 


COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS....°THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD.” 


ae 





Apparently there is something universally right about the special appeal of Coca-Cola to human 
tastes and thirsts. @ In more than 100 countries today, the taste of Coke is so weil 
liked, the good taste of Coke so well recognized, that over 58 million times each day someone, 


somewhere, enjoys Coca-Cola. e Have a Coke...so good in taste, in such good taste. 
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